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IMPROVED PLANS. 


JOMMN CHURCH & CO. 
Music Publishers, - : Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Beg to announce that hereafter their 


Suaday Sebool and. Church Music Department, 


WILL BE IN CHARGE OF 
PROF. W. F. SHERWIN, 
The well known Musical Comp , Conductor, and 
general Sunday School worker. 

It will be the aim so to conduct this department that 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES may there And what- 
ever they may in Music Books, Concert Exer- 
cIsks, RESPONSIVE SERVICES, FESTIVAL SONGS, ETC. 

Mr, Sherwin will, aa heretofore, devote a part of his 
time to conducting MUSICAL CONVENTIONS, AND 8. 8. 
INsTITUTES, and giving Lectures on BIBLE Reap- 
ines, for Churches and Normal Classes, and will be 
happy to be of service to his friends everywhere, not 





only tn his special department, but in any branch of | 


ihe business in which his advice may be valuable. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 








VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from a High School ot 
Music, Berlin). No. wc W Street. Cincinnati. 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Guitar, and Vocalization. 
Bes given, Address 326 George Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





| PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
| (Member of the Conserv 


atory of Paris), Instructor of 
| the Violin, will for Concerts and furnish the 
| same for Church or ilaneous Concerts. Address 


John Church & Co. 


ADOLPIi CARPE (Pianist), 
23 Webster Street. Orders left with John Charch & Co. 


MISS S. E. NEWMAN, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 166 West Seventh Street. 


SEIDENSTICKER’'S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 

_ Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parti Wed- 

| dings, etc. Orders left with John Charch & Co. will 

ve prompt attention, 


MRS. KATE ELDER es 
Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumeutal Music; desires = yg in Church 
Choir, Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 




















CHARLES WARREN, 

Professor of Music, continues to teach Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Residence, south side 
Kemper Street, bet. Marie and Elm, West Walnut 
Hills. Orders left with John Church & Co, will be 
promptly attended to. 
| MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 
| No. 197 Richmond Street, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
/ mental Masic. 





| 
| 
| 





CHARLES BAETENS. 

|} Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
| Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at Sight. 
Address 452 Elm St. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GLENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Twenty-fifth collegiate year. Madame C. Rive and 
| others in musical department. Address Rev. L. D. 
Potter, D.D., President. 








" JOUN KOPP, 
| Repairing of M instruments.a specialty. Address 
21 Vine Street. 





MONS. AND MDME. DELARIVIERE 
2 pee eb ig ted O 
Paris, Professors in Dancing. 
circulars, address care John Church 





LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL. 
Teacher of Music. Specialties, Violoncello, Flute, 
Bassoon. Address, care John Church & Co. 


MKS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and instrumental Music. No. 345 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A, ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 











MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 49 West Bighth Street. Orders left with John 








Joho Church & Co 





. - BLOOM (Violinist), 
Keppler's Hotel Teacoer Music. Beton left with 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private Par- 
ties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
+14 Tomatingy cme of joke Guach & Ca, 








Teacher than. "Adare yop Ricinon Steet, Cin- 





W. M. TRELOAR, 





Conductor of Mus ot 
ky 

Teacher of Vocal u the Public Instruct- 

or of and . Address Avy- 


enue, Hat Walon Hills, s 





Teacher of Violin, Gornst and Fi 
jute. 
: . Address, 412 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Ciarionet. 
Walnut Street. 


ALEX. SCHWEBEL’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA. 
Music furnished for ali occasions. Address, No. 412 
Race Street, or John Church & Co. 


NO. A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition, and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Insirumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders left 


Address 545 














MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Charch & Co. 


MISS RUTH JONES {Ocpepne) 
Can be engaged for a limited number of Concerts dur- 
ing the season of 1881. Address John Church & Co. 


PROF. JULIUS STURM 
Se a rates ae ee, Ua Velen 
5 - . Particular attention 
given to ladles in learning the violin, and to the 
also 








evening classes in vocal and string quartettes. ill 
to conducting of amateur orchestras and 
ng societies. Residence Greenwood Street, Cor- 





yong hae SRORNOICK, 
o.1 Scot reet, Covington, 
Y., or care Charch & Co. 


Teacher of 


si 
no 
HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music, Address 324 Walnut Sreet, or John 
Church & Co, 





MRS. H. E. STUYVESANT. 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music, at Bartholo- 
PY eee No. 137 Broadway ; or, care John Church 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 


No.1 a ee ores oor , Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal/and Instrumental usic, "Uedes left with John 





PROF. P. MA ’ 


F. WERNER (Stein 


CINCINNATI 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


BOS Race Street. 


All branches of music taught. Pupils can enter 
any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
the building. Circular and special information 
sent on application to 


MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
_CINCINNATI, 0. 


"DANA'S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


i WARREN, 0. 

An Institution devoted excluswely to the study of 
Music, embracing systematic courses of study in 
Voice, Theory, and all instruments in use in the 
Church, Parlor, Orchestra and Band, Tuition $150 per 
ne including books and music. Established in 
$69, Fall term opens September 15th, 1879. For 
elegant catalogues, address 

JUNIUS DANA. Secretary. 


CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 
a as one of the first Musical Institu- 
| tions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term 
as well as during the school year, 

Young ladies frem a distance can board in the in- 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificutes 
are granted to students competent to teach. 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA 
BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The New England Conservatory 
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RKS. 
Wine abe earen ceteris eaetern 
‘Address John Church & Co. 


brecher), 
No. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. Orders 
left with John Church & Co. 
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MOUNT AUBURN 
Youne Lapzies’ INsTITUre. 
CINCINNATI. 

SUPERIOR ADVANTACES IN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
MUSIC, ART AND ELOCUTION. 


H. THANE MILLER, Presid President. 


' SOMETHING NEW 
FOR 
CHURCH, SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERTS, AND 
FOR SABBATH USE. 


UNDER THE PALM 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDE Is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
based upon Scripture, Itis per 
T H E fectly adapted to the needs of Sun- 

PA LM day Schools, and is designed 

especially for the exercises of 

FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 

CHRISTMAS, 
SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
Erc., ETC. 

The words and songs, by HEZEKIAH BUTTER- 
worth, are of a high standard of Sabbath School 
poetry, andt he musie is bright, simple and lasting. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what 
they have long sought for. 
Price, 30c. by mail, $3 a dozen, by express. 

*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 





THE ORIGINAL 
if OR ee a 


Irish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 

class Music or Toy Stores, or 

from the originai maker, 
THOS. P, PASCALL, 


BOOK. 


NEW ANTHEM 


NOW READY. 


Church Anthems 


By 0,6, CASE and 6, 6, WILLIAMS 


Assisted by contributions from 
twenty-five well-known authors of 
church music, and the best An- 
thems of the late P. P. Bliss. 


Parlicular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems 
for opening and closing services. Choirs 
who study difficult music will also find 
a large variety of music adapted to their 
tastes. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS 


is a valuable collection of church 
music for all choirs and lovers of 
sacred song. “ip ages, extra large 
size; $7.50 ozen by express; 
single copy by aaa 75 ets. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
mek CINCINNATI, 0. 








NeW YORK. | 


THE TRUE METHOD OF SINGING! 


F. W. ROOT’s 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


AT ONCE 


SIMPLE, COMPRERENSISLE, AND COMPLETE, 


Voice Development, Execution, and the 
Art of Singing. 


*,* Not a physiological treatise; no startling 
theories; not a history of new registers; noth- 
strange or mysterivus; ta 


COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 


Upon the principle that almost all persons are ca- 
pable of learning to sing acceptably. The great 
success of F, W. Root’s SCHOOL OF SINGING is alone 
evidence of its merits. The best vocal teachers 
have indorsed it and use it with their pupils. 165 
large pages, firmly bound. Price $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


“THE GREAT TONE-POETS;” 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE 
GREATER COMPOSERS. 


By F. Crowest. 


A valuable, convenient, and beautiful work for 
musical readers; a perfect compendium of infor- 
mation concernin the most eminent musicians 
and their works. e volume contains inspiring 
sketches of the following composers and their 


works: 
HANDET, 
He 








RacH GLUCK, HAYDN. Mo. 
ART, BEETHOVEN, WEKEK, KOS. 
SINT, SCHUBERT. MEN DELS. 

SOUN and SCHUMANN. 


Nothing could be of greater service to the musi 
cal student than this elegant work. 


Bound in cloth, $1.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


A PERFECT 


Mechanical Musical Instrument 


THE ORGANINA 


Price only $10.00, 


Unlike other mechanical musical instruments, 
the Organina is ope with avtomatic 

which instantly open and shut ulerly constructed 
valves, giving perfect tones, with almost human 
manipulation and exp It is capable of pro- 
ducing— 


Perfect music in expression, effect and tone. 


The mechanism is first-class in construction, and 
simple in design—orgamental to parlor or drawing- 
room. It plays an ne; and the musie-slips cost 
but a few cents apiece, and last for years. Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


* posi. SELECTIONS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS.” 


PART FIRST. 
The editor of this valuable work is Superintend- 
ent of Musie in the Public Schools of Cincinnati, 
He knows what is wanted, and here has supplied 
it. “Vocal. SELecTIoNs For Hien ScHooLs” con- 
tains exercises in two and three parts, and a fine 
selection of beautiful solos and choruses from the 
operas and oratorios. 
Price 35 cents by mail; 
by express. 


JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Book Publications 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


enccenstul, Singing-clore PALACE OF SONG. 


*,* This popular new convention and class boo! 
has been enla without increasing the price; * 


cts.; $7.50 per dozen. 
Will initiate thou- 


PALMERS THEORY SE MUSIC on into the de- 


ightest musi ~~ ge have indorsed 

nt fu ty 1e author regards it as the 2 cewalng 
work of his professional life. Price, $1.00. 

Piano teachers will 
continue to employ the MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 

*,* This rightly called “‘ King of Piano Instruc- 
tors, ”’ now holds sway in Europe as well as — 
having been republished in London. Price $3.00. 


ae 


*,* To ‘“‘teach in song” is the mission of this 
beautiful sacred oninaae, and this it a ens in all 
countries. Price, for exam 
The standard book for 
cabinet organs will be MODEL DACHN I WET HOO. 

*,* Teachers. Mg are familiar with Dr. Root's 
plan need not be told that this is a perfeet organ 


method, Price $2.50, 
Casé and Williams will be 


CHUAGH ANTHEMS, «: pted by church choirs 
out the Union. 


*,* This new work offers =< unequaled store of 
fresh eg eens ; and part songs. Price 75 


cts.; per dozen $7.50 

“Choice.” “ Joy,” “ ‘Song Herald,” 

“Palm,” “song King,” ete., DLEER BOOKS. 
*,* A fall deseriptive list of above and man 

other music books for all departments, will be sen’ 

free on application 

O@-ANY BOOK SENT ON RECEIPT OF RETAIL PRICE. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 








$3.60 per dozen 














408 West 36th St., N.Y. 


Cincinnati, 0. 
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NEARLY READY. 


AN IDEAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK: 


THE “HEART 
AND VOICE,” 


W. F. SHERWIN, 


Assisted by GEO. F. ROOT, J. R. 


THE HEART AND VOICE” 


MURRAY, C. ©. CASE, and others. 


1s removed from competition by the 
unequaled strength united in its prep- 
aration. Both words and music are full 


of the ardent sentiment and positive aspiration which alone can fulfill the injunction to 
“teachin song.” Each one of the editors is an author whose single strength bas alone sufficed 


for earlier Sunday School Books. In 


THE “HEART AND VOICE” 


their combined strength is enlisted, and the result is all that the most exacting could ask. 


* THE * | The Words are pure and 
carefully expressed. No 


cant, no feeble ideas, no 
abstruse metaphors. 


* AND x | The Music is flowing and capti- 
| } yating, as well as original and 
strong. It will easily lodge itself 
/ in memory and interest and ele- 
i vate your school. 





The book is 82 pages larger than ordinary Sunday School Books, being 192 pages, beau- 


ions 2 printed on 
deciding on a book for the Sunday School. 


ne paper and strongly bound. Do not fail to send for specimen before 


pay” Price $3.60 a dozen by express; 35 ots. by mail. A single copy for examina- 


tion sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO. 


No. 5 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





ABSOLUTELY PERFECT! 


THe 


Musical Curriculum, 


PLANO-PLATING, SINGING, AND HARMOXY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM) iit sppeerea, it |CUMBIOULUM 


was IN ADVANCE of the popular notion concerning 
musical instruction; with progressive teachers it has 
been the standard from the start. NOW it is acknowl- 
edged, both in America and Europe, as the BEST and 
MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 


Sclmnensst MUDAEOQIE Secs 


I. The idea that young pupils can not 
the dy of Harmony in connection with 
playing clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 
every one Ww ai ti ee oe 
monstrated by the CURRICULUM. III. the 
poses Fcagall gper ap nen Piano can be made a 
pleasure, a task, is shown by the CURRICULUM. 
a Price of the Musical CuRRIcULUM, $3.00.“ 
Pa rates to teachers, for examination. Ad- 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Ne Sewvom{ CINCINNATI, 





SPECIAL MUSICAL WORKS 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


A Cantata in Oratorio form for Sunday School 
and Church Choir combined. Words prepared by 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Price, 30 cts. by mail: $3 a 
dozen by express. 


THE YOUNG ORGANIST AT HOME, 


A collection of Vocal and Instrumental Organ 
Music, without instructions, fer the parlor ar the 
concert room. Price, $1.50 by mail. 


THE PALACE OF SONG ENLARGED. 


Sixteen of choice Anthems, Glees, and Part 
Songs, ad to the ‘‘ Palace of Song” without in- 
creasing the price—$7.50 = dozen by express. 

Copy for examination, 75 cts. 


THE 


NEW CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


A Hymn Book, a Hymn and Tune Book, an An- 
them k, and a Responsive Service Book, Ali. IN 
ONE, Send 3c. stamp for « 32-page pamphlet, show- 
ing scope, plan. and indexes of the work, ther 
w 18 of its musical numbers—enough for an 
Evening of Song. — copy of the book for ex- 
amination, $1.50 by mail; $18.00 a dozen by express. 


FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LAND. 


For Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. A great 
success. Price, 50 cts. by mail; $5.00 a dozen by ex- 
press. Specimen pages on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





“Sven vor. "| CINCINNATI. 0, 


The Best Class Book 


OF THE 
Best Class Teacher. 
THE 
t 
(ENLARCED.) 
£@- Two hundred and eight pages. $7.50 per 
dozen by express. Copy for examination on receipt 


of 75 cts. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO’S 


COLLECTION OF 


Standard Choruses 





This well-known series embraces 132 of the most 
celebrated choruses of the masters. Among the 
yieces recently added to this series are the Verdi's 
equiem Mass choruses and a number of Wagner's 


works. The choruses of “ Elijah’’ and “* Messiah " 
are also in this series. Prices very low—from 6 te 
15 cents. Full lists free. 


In ordering, please specify that you want Chareh 
Co’s Standard Series. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 





Four of the Most Popular of 
the Jubilee Songs. 
(Never before in print), viz. : 
“What kind of Shoes are you going to Wear? ”’ 
* I’m going to Sing all along the Way,’’ 
“ Reign Master, Jesus, Reign,’’ and 
“ My Lord is Writing all the Time,’’ 
Are published in sheet form, with piano accom- 
paniment. Price, 30 cents each. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. 
LYONS’ PATENT 


Portable Music Stand 





Is the most elegant, compact, canvenient music 
stand yet produced. Made of metal, nickel plated, 
without any detached gp Weighs only two 

yunds, and when closed is but eighteen inches in 
ength. Can be carried without the slightest incon- 
venience. 

The only Music Stand made without de- 
tached pieces. 
om be easily adjusted in five seconds of 
time. 
For sale by 


JOHN CHURCH & Co., 
Cincinnati, OQ 


TO THE TRADE. 


For the convenience of our custom- 
ers and ourselves, we have opened an 
office at 5 Union Square, New York, un- 
der the charge and personal superintend- 
ence of Mr. T. G. DeMotte. 

A full stock of our music books will be 
kept there, and orders addressed to J. 
Church & Co., 5 Union Square, New 
York, will be promptly filled. 

tfully yours 








JOHN CHURCH & CO, 








BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
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1. Thereare beau-ti- ful thingsin this world of ours, For those who of spir-it are light; Its breez-es, and sun-shine, and 
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2. al pe bird-choirs u-nite in the an-them grand, And bright wa-terschanton the sea; And stream-lets go mur-mur - ing 
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cease-less ly glide With ev- er low mur-mur-ing mu - &i - o tide,’Neath skies that are ev - er-more clear. 


SCHILLER’S “LONGING. 
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- ter - ing showers, Its white snow-capped hills, and its val-leys of flowers, Its day, and its deep-en - ing night. 
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1. From this vale’s gloom-y hol - low, Where chill-y va-pors rest, Could I find a path to fol - low, O, how glad were 





I : 
2. Har-mon - ious voi - ces Mond.4 ing, Are breath. hing heav’n- ely calm; Gen tle breez-es hith -er wend - ing, Waft the ~~ of ot 
ing fresh from ev -'ry height: 
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Conld I but find, & 
And gen-tle breez - es, &c. 
With pur-est gales, &c, 
Move cheer-ly on, &c. 
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* Yon- ca re the hills in in bright. ness,Green wk ev-er cae ful spring ; Soon I'd iat the aah with light-ness,Could I mount with soar-ing wing. 































































































Gold-en fruit- -age there is glow - ing Fill’d the air with rich per-fume ; Rich-est flow-ers, sweet -ly blow - ing, Dread no frost to rob their od 
But, a - las! the swol-len tor- rent Bears with foam-ing might a - long; And its an-gry,whirl-ing cur-rent Soon would whelm the swim-mer 
Sum-mon all thy faith and dar-ing, Heav’n will pledge no help-i ing hand; Trust some won-drous an-gel’s bear-ing Thee, to yon bright won-der-land. 
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MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 


OST teachers agree in thinking expression one of the most dif- 
ficult lessons to impart. Its quality is so evasive, so evanescent 
and depends so much upon that indiscribable, untouchable, 

and walinisihte thing which we calt feeling. Physiology recognizes 
its existence but can tell us but little of its operations, and there- 
fore it is an arduous task to communicate to another. We under- 
stand pretty clearly the processes of sight-reading and technique, 
which are almost entirely mechanical, but how are we to make the 
pupil feel in his soul and transmit to his fingers that which is ex- 
actly the opposite of a mechanical operation, and about whose ac- 
tion we are quite in the dark? Without it, music loses her chief- 
est charm, and the very quality which makes the art so beloved. 
It is the same property which Handel meant to have expressed in 
the “ Messiah,” and in which John Brown (he of “ Kab and His 
Friends”) is wont to see and hear “the throne and equi of 
God's Almightiness,” “the seven-fold chorus of hallelujahs, and 
harping symphonies,” “ the great body of Heaven in its clearness” 
overaching “ the sea of g ass,” ‘the sound of many waters echoing 
to the utmost bounds of the everlasting hills and the voice ofa great 
multitude of many thunderings ;" that vividly idyllic sensation of 
which Tennyson writes : 
“0, never harp nor horn, 
Nor aught we blow with breath or touch with hand 
Was like that music as it came.” 

The best critics declare that “Ole Bull” oar greatly out of 
tune, especially during the last five years of his life. Usually this 
fault would destroy the general public's appreciation of music, but 
such was the power of his expression, and his ability to probe to its 
deepest the most secret recesses of the sensibilities, that he was pre- 
ferred to Wilhelmj and Remenyi whom the cognoscenti place far 
above him in genius and skill. 

This fact only Poa to ie the value of expression, and renders 
more necessary the teacher's power of inciting his pupil to study in 
that direction. 

There are those, of course, to whom the power of expression is 
innate to a greater or less degree, and some, indeed, so gifted that 
even the teacher may receive benefit. Of these, it is needless to say, 
1 do not speak. Experienced instructors require no description of 
the pupil, who having acquired considerable proficiency in playing, 
and can perform in strict tempo, is yet devoid of feeling. These 
are they who execute a fantasie, or delicate morceau in perfect 
time and even careful observance of the expression marks while 
the whole performance remains woodeny, lacking taste, spirit, and 
all that genuine expression, for which music is so cherished. 

I have heard an unskilled performer play an exceedingly simple 
air with but two parts, with only here and there a chord, which was 
music indeed, and which pleased the listeners because it was 
marked with true feeling, and taste. Again have I listened to the 
performance of a technically well-drilled’ layer, which was without 
a spark of life or beauty, although | with all the ornate 
graces, trills, runs, and full harmony, of a brilliant concert selection. 
One was a beautifully dressed corpse, the other a living soul with 
intelligence and movement; one had nothing to say, the other 
communicated ideas and was full of bright thought. 

What can the teacher do to animate bis pupil? 

Of course the chances are very much — making a musician 
of him, but it is best not to give up all hope. I believe the chief 
assistance the teacher has is to have the pupil hear all the good 
music ible, pointing out at the same time its vitality and color- 
ing. is method is practicable in the cities and larger towns, but 
the teacher in the rural districts has no such resource at hand. The 
instructor may play frequently in the hearing of his pupil, exagger- 
ating the musical expression if possible, or have some of his pupils 
do so, and in the class system of instruction this is one of the ad- 
vantages. It often — however, that the teacher can not well 
spare the time from a thirty or forty minute lesson to make this 
effective, and he feels no little reluctance in cutting short the 

upil’s work at the instrument, but there is no help for it. He will 
eel obliged to do so, if he cares at all for the pupil's genuine im- 
provement. I have found that great benefit may be derived b 
endeavoring to give the scholar some verbal idea of what you wis 
him to attempt. I would address the pupil somewhat after this 
manner: 

You will understand this operation is rather complex. After 


you have mastered the mere outward difficulties, the purely techni- 
cal portion of the music, you are next required to summon the 

urely emotional, you animate the body of clay with sense and soul. 
You must endeavor to catch the composer's idea, and it must be an 
exceedingly valueless jingle that is notanimated with some emotion 
which can be brought to light. When I speak of the composer's 
idea, or thought, you may compare it to a thought which is con- 
tained in a sentence, and your part is like that of a good elocution- 
ist in making it clear by means of proper emphasis, and voice 
inflections, and in a manner passing through the emotion yourself. 
In both instances you put yourself en rapport with the author. The 
very endeavor to do so—to think out his idea—will lead you toward 
the discovery. The sound of the notes themselves, and the follow- 
ing of one note after another, each written character directly aftect- 
ing and modifying the notes before and after will suggest to your 
mind something, and that something it is your part to reproduce 
on the keyboard. You must try first of all, as it were, to throw 
yourself out of yourself; to put yourself in the writer's place, and 
discover first what the notes mean. Having succeeded in this you 
come back to yourself possessing another person's idea, and strive 
to put it into musical expression in the way which you strike the 
keys. It is a system of exchanges—a traveling into a strange land, 
returning home and detailing your impressions to others. You 
may find this hard to do, the sensation is so fleeting, so intangible. 
Bain says that the primary qualities of the intellect are three in 
number, consciousness of difference, consciousness of agreement, 
and retentiveness or memory. “Every distinctively intellectual 
function involves one or more of these attributes and nothing else,” 
says he. , 

This realization or musical excitation is, as I before said, a purely 
intellectual function so far as it is conceived in the mind, nor does 
it cease to be so entirely when the emotion is being transferred to 
the fingers. All emotions come into exercise through the intellect. 
You hear a call for help from the river-bank, and before you act 
upon it, the call must be examined by the mind and recognized as 
distress from all other calls, whether of joy, love, wonder, or sympa- 
thy. So you see that this mental act, colored however highly it 
may be, with emotion or passion, has in it a strong intellectual 
cast. The converse of the above is also true, I believe, viz.; that 
there is no mental process which is unaccompanied with emotion. 

Music is founded on emotion, and to a far greater degree than 
any other art. It was not so long ago that the discovery was made 
that the three essentials of tone were its intensity or power, its 
quality and its pitch, and that they each bear some close relation to 
the vital, moral, and mental natures of ahuman being. Thus for in- 
stance, some one asserts that the pulse of a human being is the proper 
tempo for an andante, since at that rate the pulsations of rhythm 
synchronize with the beat of the human machine, and, therefore, 
exert a tranquilizing effect on the listener. So soon as you have suc- 
ceeded in grasping a glimpse of a musical idea or emotion, you 
must hasten to transfer it from the realms of complex sensation 
through your fingers to the material world. 

There are times, too, more favorable than others; when you are 
alone, or it may be when your fingers are wandering idly over the 
keys, or when your sensibilities are excited by exquisite poetry, or 
when the sky has thrilled your being by the loveliness of its color. 
Strange as it may appear it is yet a fact that there exists the strong- 
est tie between ness, and even anguish of thought, and music. 
When the feelings are plunged the deepest in woe they are the most 
susceptible to the influences of music. When the mind is elated 
also, with joy, or overcome with something grand or solemn, it is 
more amenable to her witchery, but it is out of some saddening or 
depressing influence or thought that the truest music comes, and 
therefore in such a mood you have the best right to seek after the 
inspiration with which to animate your playing. 

All this and much more can be said to give the scholar some 
insight into the feeling you wish him to cultivate. Physiology 
seems never to have gotten farther along, musically speaking, than 
the vocal cords, and most of our artists refuse to accept the facts of 
— science as the basis of the emotions which animate the 

st performances. Coleridge declares that the forces of the human 


body are summed up under “length, or power of reproduction ; 
e 


surface, or breadth, the power of irritability ; depth, the power of 
sensibility ;” and he says life is neither of these three, but the con- 
junction of all three, and upon some such system the best specu- 
ative minds of our day are at work. 

Mr. Rice in his work “How the Geometrical Lines have their 
counterpoints in Music,” moves in somewhat the same direction. 








In this book he tries to prove that musical emotion is not acci- 
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dental, but cosmical, and governed by the same energies as the 
universe, gravity, centrifugal force, and attraction. We finds geo- 
metrical analogies between the straight line and the dual meter, 
the circle to triple time, and the elliptic to quadruple. Helmholtz 
has let a flood of light upon the natural history and causation of 
tone color; but it is sincerely to be regretted that the thinking 
minds have not gone beyond the purely mathematical side of music 
and studied more thoroughly the physiognomic character of the 
emotions as controlling expression. From what has been made 
known through the experiments of Helmholtz, Rice, and others, 
we are led to believe that the emotional side of music can be anal- 
yzed and dissected according to some general mathematical or cos- 
mical laws. 

Music has widely diverse effects upon the senses, nor are these 
effects purely sensational, a fact which goes to prove the idea just 
advanced, that the sesthetic side of music may some day be demon- 
strated on a blackboard, as we do a geometrical problem. Some 
persons feel strong sensations in their feet, others in their hands; 
some feel heated, others cold; others again are conscious of exqui- 
site perfumes; it causes some to sneeze, others to feel electric-like 
tingling in their finger tips and in other parts of their body; it 
causes many to weep, and I have heard of those whom it excited 
to laughter. A school-mate of mine, when moved by harmony felt 
as if a heavy iron, icy-cold, was pressed against the back of his 
neck ; a lady cousin had always to struggle to maintain her breath, 
and when especially charmed by music, actually suffered from the 
stoppage. Aside from the great exaltation of spirit I recognize in 
myself, when hearing fine music, I am conscious of a sensation in 
a corner of my nostril which is both pleasurable and painful. So 
sharp is this feeling that it frees tears from my eyes, although I am 
in no mournful or depressing mood. I have felt this sensation 
when | was myself the performer, and am often so affected at a 
mere change of chord, or at some subtle modulation. 

I recall a matinee of Theo. Thomas’ orchestra in a southern city, 
with a vivid sense of the power of expressive music. It was a 
murky afternoon, with threatening clouds and an oppressive atmos- 
phere, although far from warm weather. There was much that 
was charming on the programme, but, with one exception, the 
numbers all fell flat; while the audience hearkened with respectful 
attention, there was nothing which seemed in accord with the feel- 
ings of the people. Near the close was the Robespierre overture, 
which most of the readers of the Visiror will recall as a notable 
descriptive picture. The rebellion,had not long been closed, and 
the city had recently felt the ravages of war; perhaps there were 
not a dozen of people in the hall that did not mourn the loss of 
some dear one on the battle-field. There was a large sprinkling of 
grizzled veterans present, and of that peculiarly noble type which 
one meets in the south. The music heretofore had excited no par- 
ticular interest, and until the Robespierre overture had gotton under 
way, there had been no signs of excitement. As for myself, I had 
heard it played twice before by the same admirable orchestra, and 
could therefore listen in a quieter frame of mind, as well as mark 
the effect it had upon an audience hearing it for the first time. 
When first I heard this overture and Beethoven's “ Sinfonia Eroica,” 
1 felt, as they say, carried off my * feet, with the tumult and rush. 
I first observed furtive glances between the masculine portion of 
the audience, and a movement every-where as if the listeners were 
preparing themselves in the most comfortable position to hear. 
As the beat of the thundering drums grew more vehement, and 
the violins took up the rapid movements, and the basses stalked 
to and fro with giant stride and groaning chromatics, eyes were 


was impossible to remain still. 
: “The axes redden, spring the sparks 

Blood-radiant grow the gray mail sarks ; 
Such blows might batter, as they fell, 

Heaven's gates, or burst the bonds of hell.” 

The clangor doubtless recalled many a blood-stained battlefield, 

death-shriek, and all the horrid din of war. Without doubt there 

were many in the building unable to tell exactly what the music 

meant, but there would have been no lack of strong words to 

describe the deep emotions it caused, and the powerful stress it 


made upon the nerves, To some it was very nearly allied to pain. 


Face after face | watched, and noted the quivering nostrils, the | 
trembling lip, and fascinated expression. When at its height, there | 


were pinched faces, and convulsed features; but chiefly noticeable 


was the sound created by the excitement. It was not the flutter | 


and conversational buzz which marks the ordinary audience. In 
this there was no sound of the human voice, nor did J] hear 

“ The silken, sad, uncertain rustling,” 
which the observer can distinguish at an ordinary concert. The 
movement here was caused by the feet and uneasy changes of pos- 


entirely diverse from the hum and buzz of a large audience at ease, 
and comfortably enjoying itself. This was spasmodic and in keep- 
ing with the strident music, as a kind of organ point. It was a 
scene I shall never forget, and to me it was a striking exhibition of 
music's expression. Warrex Watters. 


SOME MUSICAL EXPERIENCES IN NAPLES. 


O say that one has attended the rendition of one of Verdi's 
operas in Naples, would seem to imply that he had been, upon 
that occasion at least, amid the splendors of the famous theater 

San Carlo. But this does not necessarily follow in a land where 
song is deified in countless temples; and so when, shortly after our 
first arrival in Naples, | was informed that San Carlo would not be 
opened before December, it was no surprise to learn that, notwith- 
standing this fact, opera was still in demand here early in October, 
and thu#to find myself in the smaller theater Mercadante Waste | 
known as the Fondo), to witness the rendition of “ La Traviata.” 
Our party of four was there comfortably accommodated in what we 
would call orchestra chairs, the best seats in the house, at the mar- 
vellously low price of three lira, or sixty cents, apiece. Before the 
overture begins we have time to observe that the house is well filled, 
in our locality below as well as in the private boxes that rise in 
double semi-circular tiers around us. As for the two galleries rising 
above the boxes, they are simply crammed; for the lower classes 
here are passionately fond of operatic music, and cheerfully pay 
the ten or twelve cents which admits them to those inconvenient 
heights, corresponding in position to our familiar “ pea-nut” gallery 
at home. Beyond this simple correspondence in position, however, 
the comparison can not be carried. It is certain that among that 
gallery-audiemee can be found many a be who has plied his 
avocation through the day with a restless and often resistless impor- 
tunity, and who is now devoting the first fruits of his labors to the 
altar of his pleasures; and I would not rashly ery the praises of a 
class for vhich—whether as the professional beggar at large, or the 
Neapolitan charlatan in particular—1 entertain a strong aversion. 
Nevertheless, | am bound in all candor to record, that, in point of 
respectful attention, and appreciative reception, the galleries put to 
shame the majority of the audience besides. 

We never failed to echo in spirit and often in fact the indignant 
hiss from the masses aloft there, who, claiming nothing for them- 
selves but the right to hear what they had paid to hear, demanded 
that, and were often the means of enforcing throughout the whole 
house a measure of their own conspicuous orderly attention. There 
was some bad singing and worse acting in the representation; but 
there surrounded us in the audience a set of men and women, whose 
conduct was far harder to bear than any faults or misfortunes of the 
hired singers. The occupants of two orchestra chairs in front of 
us were fine specimens of the Italian jackass. To stand, opera- 
glass in hand, with their backs to the stage, sweeping the rows of 
faces with an air of imperturbable impudence seemed their highest 

leasure; and it was never until after the lapse of several minutes 

om the commencement of each successive act that these exquisite 
time-killers could bring themselves, with impatient sighs, to resume 
their seats. As if they would impress upon all observers that they 
had. not come there to hear any music, you know, and it was an 
infernal bore to feel obliged to turn a couple of enlightened brows 
toward a performance that deserved no more attention than was 
accorded by a couple of disdainful backs. This behavior was, to say 
the least of it, distracting to those who wished to follow and enjoy 





e; but # roceeded i 
kindled, and the audience began to stir uneasily in their seats. It) the performance; but Site uae Gees bo. rere 


themselves further by humming all the familiar airs with @ nasal 
emphasis and imbecile falsetto, and by often ruining the effect of a 

leasant solo by improvising a prelude to it; then the cages, 
sence an intolerable nuisance, and we could not restrain an indig- 
nant and emphatic hiss. It was a well directed hiss, whose Lapel ve 
could not be mistaken, and it seemed to afford some food for re’ 
tion or for confusion; a matter of slight consequence to us, when 
the desired effect was produced. 

I have thus dwelt upon the conduct of these Italian 

not merely as exhibiting how far the Italian can illustrate the 
character of snob, but also because these two men were fair samples 
of their brethren collected in the ground-floor or pit of the theater 
and scattered about tbe surrounding boxes. And when I add that 
my comments are quite as applicable to the Italian women, who 
seem to come to the opera to hold levees in their boxes and bestow 
the slightest possible attention to the stage, my readers may form 
some idea of the extraordinary exhibition, and may judge how 
much encouragement may be felt by the singers. At the same time 
_1 must not omit to mention a point at which the audience did for 
a moment become united in attention and in action. Careless and 
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ture—the nervous patter of dainty gaiters, and the grinding scrape | capricious as the majority wg | be in the matter of applause, it is 


of the masculine boot-heel—all spoke of strong feeling. lt was 


eserving of censure, Thus the tenor 


merciless toward whatever is 
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on this occasion was as indifferent as the baritone was good; and 
the Jatter received applause from what we will call the attentive 
plebeians and occasionally negative approval from the inattentive 
aristocracy. But the tenor excited the wrath of the entire assem- 
bly, which forthwith constituted itself a stern tribunal to pass judg- 
ment on his manifold short-comings. I am bound to say that a 
measure of justice was accorded the delinquent, for his sentence 
was suspended until a final effort in the last act was reached. This 
was rendered with a nervous incompetency surprising even from 
the wretched tenor; and while he was still battling with its elevated 
intricacies, the audience took up the high note, swelled it to a deri- 
sive war-whoop and made the welkin ring with the vehemence and 
emphasis of their condemnation. 

one could deny the justice of the sentence; and | think it must 
have been the attendant element of cruel exultation over failure 
that caused us to feel as though we formed part of an audience 
which had just given the death-signal toward a vanquished gladia- 
tor. And this much may at least be noted to the credit of the 
offending and unhappy victim, that he pursued his course with a 
stoical patience amid all the din, to the bitter end. 

Returning to soe about the middle of December, we expected 
to find the grand theater of San Carlo in full blast ; but its opening 
was postponed from time to time, nor were our patient anticipations 
rewarded until the night of December 22d. ost memorable was 
our experience thet night. Not that there was any thing particu- 
larly attractive in the cast for “ Aida,” which was the opera given; 
indeed, when I say that the singers generally seemed somewhat 
nervous, and that the volume of voice which the soprano had did 
not compensate at all for her two-hundred-and-odd pounds avoirdu- 
pois, by which the impersonation of Aida became hopelessly ele- 
phantine; and when I add that the orchestra thopgh of striking 
excellence, seemed too heavy for the voices, even sometimes in 
chorus, I may dismiss any further consideration of the representa- 
tion itself. t which was of overwhelming effect was the fact of 
beholding the largest opera house in the world filled to its utmost 
capacity. I have before visited San Carlo, as one of the lion-sights 
abroad, when it was imposing in the vastness of its emptiness. | 
am sure one half of the effect is necessarily lost unless it is seen 
upon a gala night, when all the mist and shadows of a sickly day- 
light are dispersed by thousands of brilliant gas-jets, that leap and 
— amid the varying splendors of toilettes costly and innumer- 

e. 


If a mammoth hot-house were filled with every variety of bloom- 
laden exotics charmed into motion by nothing less inspiring than 
the enraptured breath of amorous harmonies, then a simile might 
be afforded which would approximate the witching beauty of the 
scene. 

And to describe the effect of the immense proportions of the 
house, | can think of no better comparison than one I gave utter- 
ance to on the spot: “Can we ever be nearer the realization of 
what the Colosseum itself was in its prime, when it too was packed 
to its grand complement of one hundred thousand spectators, 
whose shouts, uniting as the clamor of many waters, drowns alike 
the immediate clash of contending arms and the roar of infuriate 
— and resounded throughout the utmost limits of the imperial 
city. 

I can not cénclude this recital of our musical experiences in Na- 
ples without a mention of the theatre Bellini (a perfect jewel of a 
theater, whose equal for good taste, elegance, and symmetry of 
re it would be hard to find), upon whose boards was 
welcomed with invariable applause the young prima-donna, Mlle. 
Blanche LaBlanche. We were informed that this fair singer was 
an American, and her real name (quite obviously suggestive in the 
change) Miss Blanche White. We the pleasure of hearing her 
in several different operas, among them “ Mignon,” and ° Sonnam- 
bula.” With a voice very even throughout a sufficiently extensive 
register, very pure and y te pepe in quality, and under perfect 
control, she also to the graces of an attractive presence the 
powers of a finished actress. I need not dwell on the enthusiasm 
of our applause (enhanced as it was by a red-hot glow of patriotic 
pride in the young singer), except to say that the immensity of our 
satisfaction, whenever she so worthily challenged the plaudits of 
this ly foreign audience, often swelled to a sort of whimsical 
sense rt proprietorship. May our fair countrywoman continue 
her ute sway over an audience, as to which it were hard 
to find one more exacting or critical than the Neapolitan; and 
where could I more fitly record my wishes, that her future be one 
of ive triumphs than in the columns of a representative 
musical journal of our beloved and commen fatherland. 

Finally, having dwelt upon the luster of a star, let me turn_for a 
moment to the lurid brilliance of a meteor. Mme. Biancollini is a 
singer gifted with a yoice that needs but be heard to be acknow- 

ledged as phenomenal. In Bellini’s opera of “The Montagues and 


assurance given me, that I will not hear this opera rendered out of 
Naples; and I am quite willing to repose upon the recollections of 
four successive renditions, wherein the alien would electrify 
Bellini’s very shade. In despair how to speak of this voice, which 
indeed invokes — nay, commands — a breathless silence, I borrow 
the expression of a friend, who gave vent to his pent-up feelings 
after the performance in the following energetic language: “My 
dear sir! that voice combines the sonorous strength of the cornet, 
the sympathetic power of the violoncello, and the mellowness of 
the French-horn ; it exhibits the capacities and all the characteristic 
beauties of both the soprano and contralto; and, at times, if you 
shut your eyes to the fact that a woman is singing, you will be ready 
to swear to the issuance of notes from a tenor, a baritone, yea, even 
a bass!” 

I will only add that after the superb solo at the tomb of Juliet, 
in the last act, the enthusiasm was always like a whirlwind, inclu- 
ding every member even of the orchestra; and on the occasion of 
the last performance this wonderful singer was greeted with a per- 
fect rain of flowers from every hand from pit to dome. | have yet 
to see the parallel of this genuine ovation. 

Reserving for a future letter the mention of a lighter class of 
music in and around Naples, I send a thousand greetings home- 
ward. Gero. S. Gorpon. 
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SCHUBERT'S STRANGE STORY. 





N July 3, 1822, Schubert took up his parable and spake a “ dark 
saying,” in the form of a dream story. Here it is: 

“T was one brother amongst a number of brothers and sis- 
ters. Our father, our mother, were worthy people. I was deeply 
and fondly attached to the whole circle. My father took us out 
one day on a party of pleasure, to a favorite spot. My brothers 
were in a state of great glee, but I was wretched. Well, my father 
came up to me and bade me enjoy the delicacies before me, but I 
could not. Whereupon my father, in a rage, banished me his pres- 
ence. I turned away my steps, and with a heart full of boundless 
love for those who despised it, 1 wandered into the distant country. 
For long years I felt myself preyed on alternately by the greatest 
pain and most fervent love. Then the news of my mother's death 
was brought to me. I hastened away to see her, and my father, 
softened by affliction, did not stop my going then. I gazed on the 
dead body of my mother. My eyes filled with tears. Like the 
good old past days, to which my departed mother thought we 
should carry back our memories, as she did in her lifetime, she was 
lying dead before me. And we followed her poor body with mourn- 
ing and woe, and the : offin sank into the earth. My father once 
more took me into his favorite garden; he asked me if | liked it. 
But the garden was distasteful to me, and | dared not trust myself 
to say any thing. My father, kindling, a second time asked me if I 
liked the garden. I trembled and said ‘No.’ Then my father 
struck me, and | fled. A second time J] turned my steps away, and 
with a heart full of boundless love for those. who scorned it, I once 
more went forth a wanderer in) the world. For many, many long 
years, I sang my Lieder. If I would fain sing of love, it turned to 
pain; if I would sing of pain, it turned to love. Thus, 1 was di- 
vided between love and sorrow. And once I was told of a pious 
malden who had just died. A crown gathered round her tomb, 
and in the midst of that crowd many youths and old men wandered 
forever, as though in bliss. They spoke gently, as though dreading 
to awake the maiden. Heavenly thoughts seemed, like light 
sparks, to be forever darting on the youths from the maiden’s 
grave, and a gentle rustling noise was heard. I felt bashful and 
ashamed to walk there. ‘It is by a miracle only,’ said the people, 
‘that you are conducted to this circle.’ But | advanced to the 
grave with slow steps, full of devotion and firm faith, my eyes fixed 
on the grave, and before J could have thought it possible, 1 found 
myself in a circle from which there arose spontaneously a wonder- 
ful strain of music, and | felt the bliss of eternity concentrated, as 
it were, into one moment. I saw, too, my father, reconciled and 
loving towards me. He clasped me to his arms and wept. But | 
wept more sorely than he.” 

This strange story was found among Schubert's papers after his 
death, but no clue to its meaning has ever been discovered. That 
it refers to himself we may well believe; but what is meant by the 
“favorite garden” wherein he could take no delight, and, abi.ve 
all, what do the dead maiden, the grave, the circle of happy youths, 
and the spontaneous music signify? Foran answer to these ques- 
tions we eainly ask the master’s biographers and commentators, 
who have nothing to tell us. But though the dream may lack in- 
terpreters, we see through it into the dreamer’s soul, and get some 





idea of its vague long,ngs and its deep unrest. Schubert's real 
world was the world of vision, and if in any sense he deserved to 
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be called “unpractical,” it was because he resembled nothing so 
much as a man who, pursuing a beautiful phantom, stumbles heed- 
lessly among the things lying in his path. 
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HOW TO THINK OF MUSICAL TERMS. 


HINK a moment of the meanings of the following words when 

they are not used in music: “ Measure,” “ Bar,” “ Staff,” “ Brace,” 

“ Key,” “Seale,” “Step,” “Sharp,” “ Flat,” “Natural,” “Acei- 
dental,” ete. 

Keep all musical ideas away from the word ‘ Measure,” and you 
will probably think of carpenters’ or tailors’ measures, or bushels, 
quarts, pints, and things of that sort. 

Keep all musical thoughts away from “ Bar,” and ‘you will think 
it may be of a bar of iron, or wood, or a drinking place, or possibly 
a fraternity of lawyers. 

If you shut out the musical meaning from the word “ Key,” your 
mind will probably revert to the steel or brass instrument for un- 
locking. / 





If you keep the musical meaning away from “Scale,” you will 
naturally turn to the many contrivances for weighing. 

Shutting out the musical meanings from “ Step,” “ Sharp,” and 
“Flat,” you will probably think of walking for the first. of some- 
thing keen-edged or pointed for the second, and of something level 
or stupid for the third. 

Shutting out the musical meanings from the words “ Natural” 
and “ Accidental,” you will probably think of natura/ness for the one, 
and by accident for the other. 

How unfortunate the musician—especially the teacher—whose 
mind wanders into outside meanings, when he uses musical terms. 
He is in trouble in bis studies, he is in trouble in his teaching (and 
so are his pupils), and he is liable to be afflicted with a reforming 
mania, which makes useless confusion wherever he has influence. 

So much for the negative side of the question—what these musi- 
cal terms do not mean. Now for what they do mean, and to ascertain 
this, it is only necessary to see clearly the facts in the science that 
they name or describe. 

For instance, an important exercise in the study of music is made 
by putting the tones of a key in a certain order, ascending and de- 
scending. This is called the Scale. 

Now, what does scale mean? Shall we go into outside meanings, 
or shall we stay in music, to give the answer? 

An important character in music consists of horizontal lines and 
spaces. This is called the Staff. 

W hat, then, does staff mean in music? Shall we wander off into 
other meanings of this word to define it? 

A line or space of the staff is to be made to stand for a pitch a 
half-step higher. A character called a Sharp makes this change of 
meaning? 

What, then, does the word “ Sharp” mean, when used in music? 
Shall we go outside of music and think of something keen-edged 
or pointed in order to answer ? 

No; its musical use is simply to change the pitch representation 
of a line or space. The tone represented may be gentle, or bold, or 
sad, or joyful—the sharp has nothing to do with the charaeter of the 
tone, it means nothing but pitch. In another key a flat may help re 
resent the very same musical effect. Not a particle of the outside 
meanings of sharp and flat is in their true musical meanings. 

Perhaps the most diatonic or natural sounding tone in a key is its 
key-tone (using the word natural here with its common outside 
meaning). Prepare the treble staff to represent the key of B-flat, 
and the middle line must have a flat upon it to begin with, to make 
it right for key-tone. (Notice that it is here a flatted line that is 
diatonic.) Now, you wish to represent sharp one—in other words, 
you wish that line to represent a pitch a half-step higher. Under 
these circumstances the sharping can not be done by a sharp, but is 
done by a character called a “ natural.” Does sharping this line 
bring naturalness into the music? No; it brings in a chromatic- 
tone ;—B-flat, the key-tone, has far more naturalness here than B. 

Prepare the staff to represent the key of E (four sharps), and the 
second line must be sharped to begin with, to make it right for three 
of the key. You want flat three. The flat can not do the flatting 
here. The “natural” does it. It makes that line stand for flat 
three. Does it bring in naturalness? No more than before. It-has 
nothing to do with naturalness or unnaturalness. It is simply a 
character of pitch, always acting aggressively like a flat or a sharp. 

A line or space means nothing but pitch. Unless the clef is 
changed, the meaning of « line or space can only.be changed a half 
step at a time—can only be sharped or flatted. There are five charac- 
ters that do this work—the sharp, the flat, the natural, the double 
sharp, and the double flat. It is unnecessary here to show the way 
they work. It is sufficient to say that the “ natural,” acting always 
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like a flat or sharp, does full half the “ sharping” and “ flatting” that ia 
done in music. 

(The double sharp is a device to s a degree already 
and the double flat is a device to flat a degree already flatted.) 

Those who think that the “natural,” as an accidental, has a dif- 
ferent office from the sharp or flat, are mistaken. There is no use of 
the natural that a sharp or flat can not fulfill in another key, and every 
on or flat so used, has elsewhere its exactly corresponding effect by meana 
of the natural. All cncel the previous meaning of the line or space 
at the point where they occur. It is not, however, what ig undo, 
but what they do, that all true musicians think of—they look orward 
not backward for the principal effect of the accidental whatever it be, 

Therefore, the thought of canceling when we see a sharp, or @ 
flat, or a natural is no more im accordance with the facts, than that 
they produce a sharp, shrill tone, ora dull, flat tone, or a more natural 
tone. In trying to escape from the wrong meaning of “natural,” 
those who have adopted the word “ cancel” have gone from bad to 
worse, for their express and most mistaken object is to induce in 
learners a process of mind on seeing the natural that no true mu- 
sician has. Sharp one, or flat three, is the same to him whether in- 
Glesten by the sharp, or flat, or its kindred character, the nat- 
u 


(Parenthetically.—Some people say “the natural key,” as if one 
key had more natura/ness than another. The same people, ve 
likely, are the ones who say “the sharp keys” and “ the flat keys, 
meaning by the first those with sh in signature, and by the sec- 
ond those with flats; and thinking of the former as louder and 
more joyful, and of the latter as more plaintive or more lugubrious. 
If it is absurd to object to “sharp” and “ fiat” as musical terms, 
because their meanings are thus perverted, it is manifestly the same 
with “natural.’’) 

Since, then, it is seen that “ natural” in music has no reference 
to naturalness, what does it mean? 

Simply this: it describes or names a certain condition of a line 
or a space, and is also the name of a character that acts sometimes 
like a flat and sometimes like a sharp. 

A sharp, flat, or natural (also a double sharp, or a double flat), 
when used elsewhere than in the signature place, has a special name 
that describes that use. It is “ Accidental.” 

What, then, does “ accidental” mean in music? Will you go out- 
side of the above fact for its meaning? Ought you to think of 
by accident when you see that word? No; no more than you should 
think of weighing something when you see the word Scale, or unlock- 
ing something when you see the word Key, or of naturalizing something 
when you see the word Natura. 

There is not a particle of the common meanings of these words 
in their true musical meanings. 

Do you say you can not help thinking of the wrong meaning of 
some of these words when you see them? 

Do not pay your mental ability so a compliment. If you 
can use the word “ key” without thinking of its outside meaning, 
you can “natural” or “ accidental,” and this is beside the fact that 
no word has been proposed as a substitute for any of these, that does 
not lead the learner more astray than the present one. This we 
feel sure is seen by all who are unprejudiced and uncommitted, but 
prejudice and partisanship will always blind some eyes, and with 
such we must “agree to differ.” Gao, F. Roor. 


MUSIC IN LONDON. 


ITH the resumption of the Monday Popular Concerts came a 
feature in the production, for the second time at these con- 
certs, of a quartet in E-flat by Anton Dvorak. I have al- 

ready stated my views of Dvorak’s compositions, and I have no de- 
sire to withdraw one word of the praise which I was enabled to 
mete out to them from any impressions which the hearing of this 
E-flat quartet have made upon me. On the contrary, I am con- 
firmed in my opinion that this Bohemian com ris a musician of 
a very high ie The work before us is all that could be wished. 
It is strictly Jegitimate in its form, (that form which the earlier 
masters of chamber music adopted), the music is t and beau- 
tiful, while the harmony and melody would satisfy perhaps the most 
fastidious ears. The ideas and motives are quite original, and are 
worked out in a bold yet graceful manner. Where Dvorak gets 
from the beaten track ie in the introduction of his Sclavonic ele- 
ment, and as he does this in the happiest fashion, (the melodies 
and rhythms being always well considered and bly shaped), 
there is nothing to offend the strictest disciple of timacy; then 
these local measures are not without that quaint coloring peculiar 
to such traditional music, and this at once arrests the attention, 
and invests the music with an interest which even careless listeners 
can not well resist. The work was excellently rendered by Madame 
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Norman Néruda (first violin), and Messrs. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, 
in their respective parts. 

The same concert afforded an incident of some interest to mu- 
sicians; namely, the performance (by Madame Néruda) of a sonata 
in D (Handel) for violin, to a piano-forte part written by Mr. 
Charles Hallé from Handel's original figured bass. The work (a 
bold and extremely spirited one—brim full of music) was played 
in faultless style, and produced an expression which left little doubt 
as to the appealing character of this master’s music, or of the fitness 
of Mr. Charles Hallé’s modern additions. What the plain-spoken 
and thickly-wigged Saxon composer would have said could he have 
been told that at some hundred and fifty years hence his music 
would be dished up to a London audience with a piano-forte part 
written by one bearing the same name as his own birth-place ( Ha//e), 
and that that piano-forte part should be thoroughly suitable, it is 
difficult to say; but I think he would have pulled that wig of his 
from his head; would have dashed it to the ground with some un- 
parliamentary remark, to the effect that he would have no new 
clothes put upon any of his creations. But if Handel is to be heard 
nowadays in those many works which he wrote when the piano-forte, 
as we now have it, was not—it will be necessary to resort to some 
such alternative as that which the talented pianist, Mr. Charles 
Hallé, has adopted. A violin solo without any piano-forte part is 
very like lamb without the mint sauce; and on this ground Mr. 
Hallé finds his justification. The original intention in regard to 
these was, no doubt, that they should be played at 
sight; but it is hardly likely that the strictest and most thorough 
Handelian (imbued, as he must be more or less, with our modern 
colorings and tendencies) could sit down and fit a becoming garb 
to the solo part from such scanty materials as a figured bass. A 
piano-forte part written for the occasion is better than a part im- 
provised for the occasion, and in this opinion Handel would 
probably have concurred. | refer to the matter as a sort of warning 
against “dabblers” being allowed to meddle with such work. While 
it is intrusted to such a musician as Mr. Charles Hallé, Handel, if 
he is not improved, is sure not to suffer. It is when the electro- 
plated musician—the man who has no musical depth—takes up his* 

n and begins to improve with his sputterings, that the mischief 

es apparent, and the annoyance t; but so long as only 
the true musician, who has given up his life to his work, is intrusted 
with such a delicate task as that to which I have alluded, there will 
be little to fear ; while the advantages—which the opening of a vast 
field of music by such a means affords—will be obvious. 

The rance at these concerts of Mr. Jean Becker, after an 
absence of some twenty years, is an event worth notice. In the 
early history of the Monday Popular Concerts, Mr. Becker's name 
and figure were familiar features. He is a most pains-taking artist, 
whose playing is remarkable for its largeness and breadth. His 
readings always show the conscientious musician, anxious to do 
justice to an ng that comes under his notice. He may be styled 
one of the first of the second rank of violinists. On his reappear- 
ance he played Rust’s Sonata in D minor; but this was scarcely so 
well suited to his power as would have been Ernst’'s Elégie, the 
3 a iginally announced to be played,and in which Becker's 

ness of tone and vigorous style not bereft of well chosen senti- 
ment, would have been called to the test. 

A ~ has been given to musical life here by a violin recital given 
by an English violinist—Mr. Carrodus. I have already remarked 

we as a nation can play music, and when | penned that remark 

I had in my mind’s eve Mr. Carrodus, who holds a high position 
among violinists, whether native or foreign. His programme in- 
ol such pieces as Ernst's Fantasia on themes from “ I] Pirata,” 
some pieces y Molique, the Adagio Movement from Spohr’s Ninth 
pose > pane in bom a vie Fantasia (his own 
i and numerous other pieces ieuxtemps, nini, 

Tours, ete. The audience, judging by its numbers and eiketion 
showed that Mr. Carrodus had not over-estimated his powers in in- 
viting the public to a performance in to which he did not 
even pro the aid of a single vocal piece, and when it is said 
that the experience of this bold attempt quite justifies Mr. Carro- 
dus in following it up with other such recitals it goes far to show 
how high is the calibre of this artist's powers on the violin. But 
the programme itself proved that a violinist must have learned a 
deal of his art before he can even find Bach’s Chaconne on his 
strument, to say nothing of Paganini’s Moto P. , but none but 
artists of the highest rank would dare to facea St. James’ Hall au- 
dience with a performance of such pieces as these. The fact is, 
Carrodus ps, Fe way to no violinist. He has not the reputation 
of Joachim, laying in some respects is not equal to that of the 
German master, but it is marked with some redeeming qualities 
not to be found in many of the other's renderings. In technique, for 
Carrodus is unsurpassable. His tone is perfect both in its 


be charged with being a little cold, and it must be allowed that he 
lacks the passion and the excessive fire of Joachim, but it is not be- 
yond the pale of possibility that we may be going a little too far in 
this matter of bigness of tone, and a future generation may discover 
that we erred in this respect. In respect to the voice | am sure we 
are erring, but whether the violin can be tampered with longer than 
the human voice without any prejudicial result upon music as an 
art I will not say. 

I will briefly conclude by saying that Carrodus is now playing bet- 
ter than ever, which makes it all the more remarkable that he is 
not heard more frequently at our best concerts; but there is such a 
craze in this country for the foreign element, and the old saying, “a 
prophet,” etc., may be applied quite as fitly to music in England in 
1881 as it did to a more serious subject two thousand years ago. 

Frep'k. J. Crowest. 


MUSICAL POSSIBILITIES IN AMERICA. 








HE Americans are certainly a music-loving people. They are pe- 

culiarly susceptible to the sensuous charm of tone, they are enthusias- 
tic and learn easily, and with the growth in general culture of recent years, 
there has sprung up a desire for something serious in its purpose in 
music, as in the other arts. The voices of the women, although inclined 
to be sharp and nasal in speaking, are good in singing. Their small 
volume reveals the lack of proper training, but they are good in quality, 
extended in compass and brilliant in color. The larger number are so- 
pranos, but there are many altos, and there would be more, and they 
would be better, were it not for ruinous attempts to make sopranos of 
them. The men’s voices do not compare favorably with those of the wo- 
men. They lack strength and character, and a well-balanced chorus is 
hardly possible as yet without a mixture of English or German voices to 
give body tothe tone. Of late years, probably because of the growing 
attention to physical training, there has been a marked improvement, 
and many good and beautiful voices have been developed, chiefly bari- 
tones or high basses. The incessant pressure of work, which every 
American feels, prevents the men from paying much attention to music, 
but as the country advances in age, and begins to acquire some of the 
repose which age brings, there will come possibilities of development 
which can not now be estimated. 

In considering the present condition of musical development in this 
country, I am lead naturally to speak first of vocal music. Although 
the contrary has been asserted, I think that it is in the vocal direction, 
and not in the instrumental, that the present development of the art 
tends. We have no public instrumental performers of American birth 
who can rank with our singers in public estimation, nor is there at pres- 
ent more than a very limited demand for instrumentalists. New York is 
the only city in the country in which an orchestral player can make a 
living, and even here he must give lessons or play at balls and parties, 
thereby losing or injuring the finer qualities of an orchestral player. 
Boston, in Bor of many efforts, can not support a large, well-balanced 
orchestra. Philadelphia has no standing orchestra, and in Cincinnati 
and Chicago the orchestral musician must eke out a living by playing in 
beer gardens and saloons. The only demand for piano players, except 
of the highest order, is as teachers, and of those we have many and 
good ones, who do what may be called missionary work. Singing, on 
the other hand, appeals to almost every one, and there is a certain de- 
mand, even if limited, for singers in the churches. 

When we consider that music is taught in the public schools through- 
out the country, we might expect some evidence or result of this teach- 
ing among the people. Much money is spent in our schools for instruc- 
tion in this branch, and what does it amountto? Many of the children 
learn like parrots, and soon forget the little which they have learned. 
Those who retain this knowledge find it a drawback when wishing to go 
on in the study of music. The fault is not in them, but in the system 
taught. So faulty is that system, that it would be better to abolish sing- 
ing entirely from the schools than to retain it under the present method. 
It does more harm than good. I consider the system at present followed 
in this elementary instruction, called the ‘“ movable do system,” funda- 
mentally wrong, and experience has confirmed me in this opinion. It 
is a make-shift, invented by amateurs. Pupils should learn something 
about absolute pitch of tones instead of merely their relative pitch. 
The “ movable do system” shuts the door against this knowledge. The 
first tone of the scale in every key is do, and that term do never suggests 
to any one who has thus studied music any fixed absolute conception of 
pitch; for example, do is sometimes C and sometimes D, while to the 
musician C and D are as distinct sounds as the vowels a ande. The 
system will enable a pupil to sing a simple hymn-tune which has no ac- 
cidental sharps or flats, but it is wrong thus to limit pupils to so restricted 
acapacity. In my experience, those who have learned to read music 
according to this method never free themselves altogether from it. It 
should be considered as necessary to be thorough in the study of music 
as in thatof mathematics. I do not say that it should be carried to the 
same extent, but that, so far as it is carried, it should be taught under- 
standingly and well. Taught so as to pave the way for future study, 
when desirable, and not so as to block it up. I attach a great deal of 
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intonation and well balanced breadth, and refinement. He may 





importance to this matter of correct musical instruction. If we start 
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right in the schools, the public taste will soon advance to a higher stand- 
ard. It is from_the young that the church choirs and singing societies 
must be recruited, and if a correct foundation is laid when the rudiments 
are learned, the progress to a more advanced position is natural and 
easy. 

While singing under proper direction is a healthy exercise, great in- 
jury can be done to the throat and vocal organs by allowing the children 
to sing, or rather scream, at the top of their voices. Most of the school- 
singing which I have heard in this country is screaming, not singing, 
while in England and Germany I heard nothing of the kind. On the 
principle that no person teach another what he can not do himself, (a 
principle which I believe in to a great extent), I hold to the opinion that 
the teachers of singing should themselves be singers, with a good 
method. Singing ought also to be taught without the aid of an instru- 
ment, unless it be occasionally to support the pitch. 

As regards general musical culture, the public may be divided into two 
classes—those who go to the theaters and ? com for whom the church is the 
social center. In both church and theater the standard of music is a low 
one. In the church, where first of all sincerity should prevail, and where 
nothing but healthy food should be given, the music is looked upon as an 
attraction, and given as an amusement. It is largely operatic, it appeals 
to the senses only, and is too often of the sickly sentimental order. In 
those ehurches only which have sonapenidions| eladiaa is the sense of 
what is suitable and decorous not offended. In this criticism I do not in- 
clude some of the Roman Catholic churches. The priest estimates at its 
full value the power of music over the masses, and co-operates with the 
organist to produce a good musical service. Why can not this be done 
in the Protestant churches? Pleasing music need not be trifling or senti- 
mental; there are many beautiful works, not suited for the concert room, 
which are intended for devotional use, But the greater part of the church 
music is a sort of patchwork—a little piece from this composer and an- 
other piece from that, put together by an amateur. A higher aim ought 
to be set, if not in the first place because of the art itself (though why 
this is not @ praiseworthy purpose I do not see), at least for the sake of 
truth and propriety. The most exalted and artistic church service is the 
most proper one, The music which will inspire those feelings which 
ought to fill the soul of every worshiper, is noble, good music—not senti- 
mental, nor secular, but lofty and devotional. That this low standard-of 
church music exists is not owing to the want of competent organists, for 
we have many of ability, but rather to the fact that they are hampered in 
their attempts to introduce better music by the solo singers, as well as 
by the want of interest on the part of the minister, and, in many cases, 
by the desire of the Business Committee to “ draw ” and please the con- 
gregation. Recent years have also given us composers of undoubted 
merit. 

It can hardly be expected that the managers of our theaters will carry 
on their business solely on art principles, nor can they afford to make 
the theater an educational institution; but they ought to try to have the 
music in keeping with the general character of their houses, and, as far 
as possible, appropriate to the plays given. A small, but well-propor- 
tioned band of twenty pieces, for which the leader can adapt and arrange 
music, such as opera selections, overtures, dances, with solos for differ- 
ent instruments, is competent to furnish music which will give pleasure 
to the educated ear, and be at the same time an educator of the popular 
taste. If an orchestra of twenty is too expensive, it would be better to 
reduce the number to a half dozen players, and have, in addition to a 
piano and a cabinet organ, a fair violinist, a violoncellist, or some other 
soloist. Instead of that we have now a blatant cornet or trombone, 
drums, bells, wood and straw instruments, every one making the greatest 

ossible noise, headed by an important conductor, with a baton in his 
band instead of a violin bow. We had better music in the theaters twenty 
years ago than we have at present. Why appeal in music to a lower 
class, or allow in the orchestra a lower standard than is in keeping with 
what is presented on the stage? 

I have mentioned thus hastily some of the defects of our methods of 
musical instruction, and pointed out some of the obstacles to our advance- 
ment to a higher musical standard. What are the remedies? I was once 
asked by a gentleman what he ought to do to make his children musical. 
He perhaps expected me to advise him to send the girls to Italy to study 
vocalization, and to set the we to practicing the violin so many hours a 
day and studying harmony. I told him to form for them a singing class 
under the care of a good teacher, that they might learn to use their vo- 
cal organs, to form a good tune, and to read music; after they became 
old enough, to let them join a choral society, where, for two hours once a 
week, they could assist in singing good music; and, above all, to afford 
them every opportunity of hearing good music of every kind. This gen- 
tleman knew nothing of music, but thought the advice “ sounded like 
common sense,” 

The value of a visit to Europe, at the proper time, is, of course, great 
for those studying music; but pupils should not be sent there for techni- 
cal instruction, but for the knowledge of other schools and methods—in 
short, for the experience. A great many singers are sent to Italy; and 
what results have we? If they devote themselves to vocalization, and 
really learn to vocalize—and many do not—they come back without a 
repertory of practical value. They Pavley their acquirements in some 
show pieces of operatic airs to which they have given all their attention, 
and for which there is no demand, Many singers are excluded from op- 











portunities of appearing in good concerts, because they have no pieces 
in keeping with the character of the programmes. Why send them so 
far to acquire that which is of no use to them? What a waste of money, 
and, more serious still, what dreadful ruin of moral character often re- 
sults! No teacher in « foreign country can rightly understand how to 
prepare pupils for practical work here. Though the taste for singing was 
awakened by Italian opera, and though the Italian method of using the 
voice commends itself to us, the educated American is not satisfied with 
the Italian repertory and soon outgrows it. I am satisfied that we shall 
never have a standard opera, which will take hold of the people, until 
we educate our own singers for the stage, and choose our repertory from 
the best Italian, French, and German works. 

We want home education, and thorough home education, of a kind suited 
to the needs and demands of our people, and calculated to promote the 
new life which we hope is opening before us. We want an end of ama- 
teurism in teachers and other professionals. Those who present them- 
selves to guide the people mast have thoroughly studied music, not dab- 
bled intit. We need some provision for the talent which is loping 
every day—we need institutions, well endowed, which will not be obliged 
to adopt a mere commercial standard for want of the means of support. 
We need the influences coming naturally from such institutions. We 
need them not only to give instructions to pupils, but to keep up a high 
standard of excellence. We need them for our numerous earnest 
ers to come to from time to time, to rab off the rust of teaching, and re- 
fresh themselves by contact with those who live in a musical atmosphere. 
The greatest enemy to fight is mediocrity, and an institution of standing 
is the only sure defense against it. Such an institution would afford an 
opportunity for public or semi-public performances, by which ability 
would be tested and oxparianny gained. It would also give us—what we 
have not now—a suitable place forthe performance of the works of young 
com posers. 

There are many ways in which such an institution would be of national 
advantage. It would not only develop our native talent and give us a 
true standard of excellence, but it would also give fresh impetus to the 
mechanical branch of the art, wherein this country already —e an 
enviable position. It is generally acknowledged that we make the “best 
pianos. Our organs are good, and our brass and reed instruments are 
of a superior quality. But the most noteworthy fact of all is that we are 


] making the best violins. Some of the first living violinists claim that 


the violins made by George Gemunder are worthy to rank with those of 
the famous Italian makers, needing only age to prove their great excel- 
lence. Mr. Gemunder, who has shown himself a master in this most 
difficult art, says that we have an extraordinary variety of woods suitable 
for instrument-making, and that his experience, which he has dearly 
bought by indefatigable labor since 1847, shows our woods to be no way 
inferior to the best used by the old Italian makers. We have, further- 
more, an abundant supply, whereas in Europe there is a great scarcity. 
The rough tone of the violins of German manufacture is due largely to 
the inferior quality of the wood. A ba gy aa to the superiority of 
Mr. Gemunder's work is furnished by the following authentic p : 
At the Vienna Exhibition there was a collection of the best specimens 
of violin-making. It included not only the famous instruments of 
Italian makers, but those of modern workmanship. Mr. Gemunder sent 
a remarkable violin, made by him after the pattern of Joseph Guarne- 
rius. The judges, who had been selected from all parts of Eerope to 
pronounce upou the merits of the various instruments, refused to admit 
this particular one for competition, declaring that the competitor was 
trying to deceive them with a genuine old instrument in an unusually 
good state of preservation. ve 
It will be seen, therefore, that we have in this country the possibilities 
of a great musical future. We have the natural taste of the people for 
music, their strong desire to have only the best, and their readiness to 
recognize what is the best when it is presented to them. We have ex- 
ceptional natural resources for the making of musical instruments. 
Nature has done her part of the work generously; it remains for us to 
do ours. Tueopore THomas, in Scribner's. 


_— 


FREDERIC CHOPIN; HIS LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS. 


Elsner’'s very important reflections were thus answered by 
Frederic : 
Honorep Herr Etsyer:—Your letter was a new proof to me of 
the fatherly care and genuine interest which you cherish for me, 
our grateful pupil. In the beginning of the last year, al 
sped what was still lacking in me, and how far I was still 
reaching the model which I have in you, I ventured, 
to think: I will approach him, and if not a Lokietek, then, per- 
haps, a Laskonogi may yet ne ig my brain.* To-day all such 
0 to this thought; that to shape a 


artistic aim of which you write, to slip for a time into the back- 
ground. In order to be a great composer, one must possess, besides 

i of and called because the 
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opera entitled “‘ Lokietek,”’ which met very great applause in the 
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creative power, also experience and self-criticism, which, as es eS greeting, and commissions me to return it a thousand times, 


: 


have taught me, is attained not only by listening to the works of 


He always speaks very kindly of you, and is continually asking 


others, but still more by the faithful proving of one’s own work. ime: “ Et que fait notre bon Monsieur Elsner? Recoutez-moi de ses now 
Several young and competent pupils of the Paris Conservatory | vel/es,” and immediately speaks of the requiem which you sent 
await in idleness the bringing out of their operas, symphonies, and| him. We all here love and esteem you, from your godson, youn 


contatas, which, as yet, have only been seen upon paper by Lesueur | 
and Cherubini. I am not speaking now of the small theaters, | 
although success is different even there. If one have the good | 
fortune, finally, as Thomas Niecki, to obtain a reputation in the 
‘‘ Leopoldstadter Theater,” 10 great advantage results to the composer | 
from that, even if the work be valuable, as we have seen. Even | 
Meyerbeer, who, nevertheless, had been regarded with honor for 
ten years in the musical world, waited in vain in Paris for three | 
years, working and paying, before he succeeded in bringing out his | 
opera “ Lobert le Diabla,” which is now creating such favor. Auber | 
preceded Meyerbeer with his works, which met the sympathy of the | 
public, and a place was not so quickly accorded to the foreigner in 
the Grand 

According to my conviction, he is the more fortunate, who is able | 
to bring out his own compositions. I am known here and there in | 
Germany as a pianist; several musical journals have mentioned 
my concerts favorably, and express the hope to see me soon take a | 
distinguished place among master-pianists. To-day I had oppor- 
tunity to fulfill a promise made to myself; why should I not sieze it? 
I do not wish to learn piano-playing in Germany, for no one there | 
could tell me what it is that is specially lacking in me. Even | | 
have not seen the beam in mine own eye. Three years of study is) 
much too much; this, Kalkbrenner himself finally decided, when | 
he had heard nie oftener. You can see from this, honored Herr 
Elsner, that a true, deserving master does not know the feeling of | 
jealousy. I would certainly decide, however, to study yet three 
years, if I had the certainty to attain then the goal which I myself | 
have marked out. So much is clear to me: | will never Be a copy 
of Kalkbrenner; he will not be able to break my perhaps bold, but | 
noble determination to create a new Art-era! If I continue to| 
study, I do so, only that in the future I may stand upon firm | 

round, It was not difficult for Pies, who was then already a cele- | 
brated pianist, to gain laurels for his opera, “ Die Réuberbraut,” in| 
Berlin, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Dresden, ete; and how long was | 
Spohr known as an excellent violinist before he had written Faust, | 
Jessonda, and other works? I hope you will not withhold your 
blessing from me, when you see upon what foundation and with 
what intention I continue to strive. My parents must have told 
you that I have appointed my concert for the twenty-fifth of this | 
month. The arrangement of this is giving me much vexation, and | 
if it had not been taken in hand by Paer. Kalkbrenner, and especi- 
ally by Norblin (who sends you most cordial greeting), | should not | 
be able to accomplish any thing here. Just think, two months atthe 
very least are needed to get up a concert in Paris. Bailbot is very 
friendly toward me. Tle is to play with me a quintet by Beetho-| 
ven; Kalkbrenner will play a duet with me, with accompaniment | 
by four pianos. I know Herr Reicha only by sight. You can im-| 

ine how curious I was to make his personal acquaintance. I have | 
already seen some of his pupils here, but from them I have formed | 
no prejudices in favor of their teacher. He does not love music, 
never attends the concerts of the Conservatory, will speak with no 
one about music, and when he is giving a lesson does nothing but 
wateh the clock. Cherubini conducts himself similarly; he is 
always speaking of cholera and revolution. These gentlemen are 
mummies whom one must regard respectfully from afar, and from 


| 


Anton Orlowski, down to myself. I fear that this dear friend of 
mine will be obliged to await a long time the bringing out of his 
opera. The subject is not extraordinary, moreover the theater is 
closed until New Year. The king does not like to spend money, 
the artists need much, aud only the English pay well 

I could write until morning, but I will not tax your patience too 
much. Accept the assurance of the reverence and gratitude with 
which I remain ever your faithful pupil, FRrEDERIC. 





Not only Elsner’s letter, and the remarks of friends, but 
Chopin’s sound common sense also, told him how superfluous and 
even injurious this instruction would be for him. His penetration 
led him to discover very justly that he must either become an imita- 
tor of Kalkbrenner, a machine well filled with his method, or he 
would not harmonize with him long as a pupil. He, who had main- 
tained his independence beside Field and Hummel, saw that he 
could do nothing more prudent than to renounce Kalkbrenner’'s 
instruction and go his own way. In order to remain in friendly 
relation with Kalkbrenner, and also from true respect for him, 
Chopin dedicated his E-minor concerto to him 


———»>°- >a 
MUSICAL SKETCHES. 


Music anp Matrrimony.—The author of the “Music of Nature,” 
Mr. Gardiner, insisted upon the celibacy of all young needy artists. 
The path of Parnassus is rugged and steep enough, said the old cel- 
ibatdire, without the cares of domesticity to weigh you down and 
impede your progress. Young artists, fresh from scholastic studies, 
compelled to deyote their whole time to the routine of lesson-giving, 
toiling eight and ten hours per diem, can not have sufficient prac- 
tice to enable them to compete with soloists of established renown. 
No soldier living only on his pay, said a veteran general, has any busi- 
ness with a wife in camp; and any musician aspiring to high hon- 
ors as an executant should be content to wed only his muse until 
he commands position and means of living by his talent. The 
most original and durable productions of musical composers, said 
Gardiner, are the offspring of celibacy. This may be said of Han- 
del, Beethoven, Rossini, and Mendelssohn, but not of Mozart. 








Ix Parapiso & L'txrerwo.—There is a proverb in Sicily that Naples 
is a paradise for man, and l'inferno forhorses. This recalls to mind 
an interview with Lablache, surrounded by his pretty daughters, 
just budding into life, among artists. Being asked if any of his 
daughters were destined for the opera stage, the Gros de Naples re- 
plied: “ Yes, if I could be sure of their becoming prime donne. The 
stage, caro mio, you well know, for a prima donna, é il paradiso— 
for the seconda donna, !'inferno.” 





Vocatists anp Vio.inists.—Malibran, being once asked to recom- 
mend a finishing master of singing, for taste and expression, replied, 
“ Listen to my husband's (De Beriot) fiddling.” The management 
of the bow and of the breath are quite analogous of their economy, 
and no more perfect examples of cantabile could the vocalist desire 
than the expression, taste, and phrasing of a first-rate violinist, with 
all the modifications of which sustained tone is susceptible. The 


whose works one must draw instruction. Fétis, whom I know, and | celebrated vocalist, Mara, declared that, in learning to play the vio- 
from whom much can be learned, lives outside the city, and comes lin, she acquired all her experience in taste and saunieel expression. 
to Paris only on account of his lessons. It issaid that he is forced to | Professor Ella tells this anecdote of a flattering compliment paid 
this, because his debts exceed the revenue from his “ Revue Musi-| him: Some years ago, by the most accomplished lady amateur in 
cale.” He is sometimes in danger of making intimate acquaint-| London, after singing, under my direction, scenes from several 
ance with the debtor's prison. You must know that here a debtor operas, at the residence of the late Rt. Hon. Sir George Clerk, Bart. 
can only be legally arrested in his own dwelling. For this reason | The lady in question presented me with a silver cup, containing a 
Fétis has left the city and lives in the neighborhood of Paris, ! letter of thanks for the great benefit derived from my instruction. 
heaven knows where. | In most cases I find vocalists ignorant of the elements of harmony, 
There are a number of interesting men here in various depart- and rarely safe in reading music of a mixed character. To avoid 
ments toadmire. Three orchestras, one at the Académie, another at | errors in taste, and to sing dramatic music with a thorough knowl- 
the “ Ttaliens,” and a third at the Thédtre Feydcan, are to be mentioned | edge of the scenes expressed, the guidance of experienced and ed- 
as excellent. Rossini is director of the Italian Opera, which is cer-| ucated musicians is required. Were violinists to commit the errors 
tainly at present the best in Europe. Lablache, Rubini, Santini, | in taste which I daily hear applauded in singing, they woald cease 
Pasta, Malibran, Shréder-Devrient, delight the elegant world three | to be considered “ artists.” i 
times a week. Nourrit, Levasseur, Derivis, Madame Damoreau, 
Cinti, and Mademoisella Dorus are the first stars at our Grand Opera, Few really understand and sing Scotch songs as they should be 
Chollet and Mademoiselle Casimir Prévost are admired at the Opera | sung. It is not sufficient that the music be given correctly, the 
Comique. Ina word, here ouly can one learn what singing is.- I | words must also be properly pronounced, otherwise the vocalist will 
believe that at present Pasta is no longer the greatest singer in | result in a failure. But even the Scotchmen are not good singers 
Europe, but Malibran-Garcia. Prince Valentin ziwill is quite | of Scottish songs; they only occasionally give the words as original, 
carried away by her, and we often wish that you were here, for you| and among them it is fast gettinz so that the bare mention ot a 
would be enraptured by her singing. Leseuer seuds thanks for , Sevich song is considered vulgar. 
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Tue piano-makers in New York have been 
“striking” again. If the manufacturers with 
big names would abandon the show business 
for a time, and turn their attention to making 
pianos there might be no need of reducing 
the laboring-men to starvation wages. Then 
there would be fewer strikes. 





Tue Music Festival Bulletin, of New York, 
has an article on “ Former Masical Festivals,” 
from which we infer that the writer never 
heard of any such events happening in a city 
called Cincinnati. Beginning way back with 
the festivals of Mahommedan, the subject is 
closely pursued down to the very dawn of the 
most brilliant event in American music, and 
there stops short enough to turn the recollec- 
tion of “ Grandfather's Clock” into oblivion. 





THE announcement of a new book of Sunday 
school songs is no longer a surprising event. 
Their name is already “ legion;”’ but the really 
good ones do not constitute much of a “ host.” 
Therefore, a book of sacred songs, having a 
true raison d'etre, may present itself with the 
assurance of a welcome by the christian public. 
Such a book, we know from a thorough exam- 
ination, is the new “ Heart and Voice,” ed- 
ited by Mr. W. F. Sherwin, and which will be 
found fully announced in our advertising pages 
this month. 





Ir may be true that great musical fames, in 
embryo, are all around us; that unconsciously 
we pass and repass daily the Beethovens, the 
Wagners, and the Liszts of the future, who will 
some day burst forth to illuminate the new era 
of music, when the present masters, invested 
with the shadowy grandeur of the historic per- 
sonage, shall have passed away. It may be 
that the forms are even now developing upon 
which shall fall the mantles of the great Ba- 
varian musician and his famous foes and fol- 
lowers, when they are gone. But when one 
tries to form the line of succession, the task 
becomes by no means an easy one. Who 
have we, among all the musicians of the new 
era, who promise to attain to the same stature 
with the men of the old? 





Tue managers of the New York Music Fes- 


impudent assurance, they reproduce a long 
paragraph from Cuurcu’s Musica. Vistror, 
and credit it to “a Cincinnati Music Journal.” 
We do not object to the New York Festival 
management profiting by the example which 
Cincinnati has set for them, nor for appropri- 
ating the good features of the great event in 
this musical center, but when they help them- 
selves from the columns of the Vistror with 
which to make their Budletin, it is s0 easy to 
give proper credit that we must exact it. The 
promoters of a great nusical festival that ap- 
peals to the public for support, must never lose 
sight of the one element of trug success—hon- 
esty. 





oon 
Theodore Thomas and the Public School 
Music. 


Theodore Thomas is unquestionably the 
most prominent figure in American musical 
matters. As such he has a special claim to 
notice, irrespective of the various opinions of 
the critics concerning his true influence and 
personal merits. He has lived in close inti- 
macy with all the contemporary musical celeb- 
rities, and every musical event of importance 
in this country during the past decade is in 
some way associated with his name. Thus he 
is so ripe in musical experience, and has such 
claim upon the attention of people who read 
the music journals, that we offer no apology 
for reproducing much of Mr. Thomas’ paper 
in Seribner’s Monthly. Indeed, it is a re- 
markably interesting article, and though we 
must admit that the distinguished director is 
not so effective with the pen as the baton, his 
article reads like the work of one who is thor- 
oughly in earnest. 

It was to be expected that Mr. Thomas 
would be opposed to the “ movable do,” which 
came very near bringing about a collision be- 
tween himself and the teachers in our public 
schools, two years ago. And this is a subject 
that, sooner or later, must become of great 
moment to music scholars. A pupil whose 
musical education is begun in the public 
schools, on continuing under the fixed “do” 
method, would be greatly troubled to find that 
he could no longer think of every key-tone as 
“do.” As taught in the public schools, and 
by many prominent A mericansinging-teachers, 
“do” is synonymous with the tonic or key- 
tone of every major scale. There is a two- 
fold purpose in this. First, all that makes the 
syllables at all desirable for practicing on dif- 
ferent vowel-sounds is gained. For this pur- 
pose alone, both the French and Italian 
schools employ these syllables, both fixing the 
position of ‘‘do” as absolute. But aside from 
this advantage, which the “movable do’’ pos- 
sesses in common with the “fixed do,” the 
former has the ability to teach mutual retla- 
tions of tones to one another, which are, to all 
practical intents and purposes, the same in 
every scale. Thus, the pupil receives intui- 
tively correct ideas of relative distances of 
tones, which it would be difficult to make him 
comprehend in any other way. 

In criticising the music in the public schools, 





cians like Mr. Thomas are apt to fall into. 
They appear to look for great immediate re- 
sults—individual development of genius, with 
bright promise of future performances. This 
is presuming too much. The public schools 
are intended for the symmetrical development 


of all the mental powers and faculties, as far 
as possible, and not merely for the manufac- 
ture of fine singers. The children are taught 
the elementary principles of music, and those 
who wish to pursue the study afterward can do 
so, with the advantage of both the cultivation 
of voice and ear, which, so far as it goes, they 
may have gained in school. And as to those 
who may never sing after leaving school, who 
can say that their hearts have not been bet- 
tered—their manners refined—by what they 
have sung or heard of music in the school- 
room? We can not believe that in these 
bright and hopeful days, when the art of 
teaching is making such headway, that the 
music in our public schools is worse than none 
at all. 


ehee 
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The Eye in Music Study. 


The study of music necessarily tries severely 

the strength and endurance of the eyes. It is 

a common remark, though to be sure not lit- 

erally true, that every musician wears glasses. 

But it is true that there are many near-sighted, 

weak-eyed, and old-sighted people who owe 

their affliction to a mode of musical training 
which is not as machine saving and careful of 

the precious energies of the eye as it should be. 

The ones that led them in the days of their 

youth were prone to lose sight of the great 
principle that not only moral, but also physi- 
cal, development should never be sacrificed 
to mental training. And when this subject re- 
ceives the proper attention, it will be seen that 
much of the now wasted energy of the eyes 
may be saved even while the acquirement of 
elementary musical knowledge is made more 
rapid and attractive than ever to the young 
student. No one can deny that the prevailing 
methods of piano teaching, and especially the 
devotion to exercises and etudes, is one fruitful 
cause of defective eyesight among musical 
people. The scholar is placed at the piano 
with a copy of finger exercises before him, with- 
out reference to the natural strength or weak- 
ness of the eyes; no doubt, if a beginner, the 
closely printed notes puzzle and blind him, but 
he gets through with the lesson, and the prac- 
tice to some degree is a forward movement. 
But the pupil rises from the piano with eyes 
and brain so tired that it is a question as to 
whether the acquired flexibility of finger af- 
fords a fair offset. Then there is, too, a sense 
of disgust with the music lessons, on the very 
threshold of the course. 

But the pains-taking, intelligent teacher 
knows better than to lay such an unnecessary 
burden upon the pupil. The dry matter of 
five finger exercises does not demand any such 
tax upon the eyes ; suppleness of the fingers 
is the aim of the scales and the dazzling pages 
of notes are not needed there. Let the con- 
scientious teacher carefully indoctrinate the 
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elementary or component notes of each scele, 
and the skill of playing them will readily be 
acquired and never forgotten. The same ap- 
plies to.the various exercises. In this way 
musical technique, the mere mechanical part 
of the art, will be acquired in a pleasant man- 
ner, with scarcely a sense of fatigue, and no 
perceptible wear of the eyes. 

At best, the sight-reading of music, which 
must follow later on, is very trying to the eyes 
of most people, and for this reason, as well as 
others more commonly recognized, great care 
should be used in selecting music for prima 
vista practice, and the pupil should early be 
taught to analyse whatever is to be played, thus 
greatly simplifying the matter of deciphering 
the composition. In very young pupils more 
attention should be given to oral instruction, 
which may be made to carry the child far along 
before the eye is called into play at all; this 
plan, partaking of the recently published 
“ Kindergarten ” system, saves the vision and 
relaxes the body by freeing it from the con- 
strained position required in poring over the 
printed pages of the ordinary piano instructor. 
And, too, the knowledge gained by oral teach- 
ing acquires a living form. This is half the 
advantage of a teacher of any branch of 
science or art whatever. The knowledge be- 
comes fixed and incorporate in the mind as no 
mere printed instruction can implant it. 


Creative Musical Talent. 


Those of our readers who have faithfully pe- 
rused the letters of Mr. Frederick Crowest, our 
London correspondent, must have been im- 
pressed with two things, aside from the general 
interest of the correspondence itself. We 
mean, first, the richness and variety of the 
musical menus of which the Londoners are 
invited to partake, the whole year round, and. 
second, the small proportion of substantial 
home-made dishes to be found among the rich 
musical food of other nationalities. Occa- 
sionally, to be sure, we find one of the old 
school English masters sandwiched between 
the giants of the Fatherland, but, as a rule, 
the English composers serve only as the trivial 
bon-bons and the effervescent champagne in 
these royal musical feasts. And what does 
this signify? Either that England is still lack- 
ing in creative musical talent of a high order, 
or that talent remains dormant, wasting away 
for the want of some congenial and health- 
giving breeze to fan it into vigorous life. But 
that the latter view is the correct one is dis- 
proved by the evidence; and it is plain enough 
that the conviction of our correspondent is 
not favorable to any such idea. It is- not 
probable that there is any undiscovered mu- 
sical genius in England, nor is any valuable 
creative talent there fretting away for healthy 
encouragement. It is a pretty and popular 
fiction to suppose that this is the case there, 
just as it is the fashion to believe in whole 
mines of undeveloped musical genius in our 
own America. In both countries, there is a 
large class of people who can talk of nothing 
else; but the fallacy of such theories is proven 
by the history of almost every true musician 








that ever lived. Did Beethoven have “ oppor- 
tunities” for the higher development? Was 
poor Bach, or Handel, or Gluck, or Haydn, or, 
indeed, almost any other of the masters, 
crowded with opportunities for musical study 
and careful development? If the musical 
genius and the genuine creative impulse are 
there, they will break forth, just as sure as the 
sun shines through the rifted clouds. 

We are told that there is plenty of talent, if 
means were only devised by which that talent 
might be heard and judged. But such oppor- 
tunities have been devised in both England 
and America, and the result in the former 
country has been faithfully set forth in Mr. 
Crowest’s correspondence, with this result— 
that, while most of the music of native com- 
posers has been praiseworthy in character, yet 
its composers were tried musicians, whose 
fame has been long ago fixed. But the works 
of even such can not claim to be ranked as 
great music, nor does it give any ground for 
believing that the English composers will 
eventually put forth any music that can 
worthily be compared to, say, Mendelssohn's, 
the last of the Titans of music. 

The English people are not creative musi- 
cians. They have produced.some good singers 
and players, and it is plain. also, that they 
can support good music, but they can not 
make it. For our own country, it is fair to 
say that America’s record in respect to'cre- 
ative musicians will compare not unfavorably 
with that of the “old country,” considering 
the time we have had for musical develop- 
ment. What we may yet do, no one can fore- 
tell. With our vast educational machinery in 
motion, we may ere very long outstrip Eng- 
land in the number and genius of our creative 
musicians, even though we may not manufac- 
ture an American Handel or Mozart, before 
whom even the greatest of English musicians 


seems but a pigmy. 
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True Standard of Music. 


Music knows no Jaw. It is as vain to con- 
fine it to any system of rules as it would be to 
confine the wind, that prince of musicians. It 
is conceded by all that the Molian harp is the 
perfection of music, and thai sounds “as it 
listeth.” It is very true that combinations of 
sounds, by fixed rules, may produce pleasing 
effects, and that in these combinations the un- 
skillful must follow rules, or get out of their 
depth. Butthe idea is too prevalent that these 
rules are the standard of excellence, and that 
music 1s good only as it conforms to them. 

There is but one trce and unfailing stand- 
ard, and that is the effect of music. It mat- 
ters nothing at all whether rules be followed or 
forgotten, whether combinations be made ac- 
cording to a fixed law or nct; if the effect be 
that which was intended, then the music is 
good. Hence it is a very false idea that none 
but a musician can criticise musical perform- 
ances. The fact is the reverse. Thus, a bot- 
anist is seldom found who admires the beaty 
of a flower with half the enthusiasm of one 
who thinks it a sacrilege when he pulls it to 
pieces, to know its germs and class. And no 





one pretends to regard botanists as the best 
judges of floral beauty. 
ble for a man who is a thorough musician to 

judge of the actual merit of a performance. 

A false note, an error in time, a jarring chord, 

will pain him and spoil the whole, while the 

man who sits quietly by and allows the whole 

unity of the music to enter his soul, will be en- 

raptured. 

That the true standard of music is its effect, 
seems to be so evident that no argument is 
needed to prove it. The barbarous nations of 
the north of Europe had this for their standard, 
and there was sublime music in the songs to 
which they marched. There is no sound so 
thrilling to the heart of a Roman, so madden- 
ing to the brain of a Vandal or a Hun, as the . 
chorus to one of these hymns, to the sound of 
which they threw down and trod on the palaces 
of their enemies. 

The exile is moved to tears by the familiar 
sounds of the old home songs. The wander- 
ing Jews could not sing the songs of Canaan 
in a strange land, so deep was their effect. 
The Swiss in any land will pause and listen 
tearfully to the Rans des Vaches. There is not 
a song of Burns that will not win the heart of 
any Scot. Sing a lively glee in the room of a 
mourner, and you will have little thanks for it. 
The most exquisite airs will be harsh to the 
ears that are listening for sounds akin to the 
mood of the heart. 


It is almost impossi- 
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Home Notes. 








THE OPERA FESTIVAL. 

It is not easy to do exact justice to such an 
enterprise as the week of Italian opera which, 
if every thing moves according to expectation, 
will be an event remarkable in the annals of 
music in this country. The idea, originating 
with Colonel Nichols, was a bold one, and the 
bitter opposition which has confronted it from 
some directions has certainly not helped to 
lighten the difficulties in the way, though, per- 
haps, as we have seen it stated, a lift was given, 
at least to the advertising department of the 
enterprise, by these very hostilities, and this, 
in any great event depending for success upon 
public sympathy, is by no means an unimpor- 
tant item. However, though the exigencies of 
our publication day preclude the possibility of 
a report of the Festival this month, every thing 
seems to promise a brilliant success from a 
musical standpoint; the financial success is al- 
ready made sure by a demand for seats far in 
excess of the capacity of the vast Music Hall. 
And certainly the lovers of variety ought to 
be satisfied with the week’s repertoire. Begin- 
ning with Wagner's Lohengrin, placed on 
the stage with a magnificence never equaled 
here, we will have Mme. Gerster as “ Elsa "’ 
and Campanini in the Knight of the Swan; 
following will come Mozart's Magic Flute, with 
Lazzarini as “Janimo,” Del Puente as “ Pa- 
pageno,” and other characters maintained by 
a caste embracing every artist in the Mapleson 
company, except Campanini; on Wednesday 
comes Boito’s much-talked-of setting of 
Goethe’s masterwork, Mefistofele. This now 
famous opera will be presented with Campanini 
as “ Faust,” Novara as “ Mefistofele,”’ and Miss 
Cary as “ Marta”; Thursday will bring Lucia, 
with Galassi as “Henry Ashton,” Ravelli as 
“ Edgar Ravenwood,” his enemy, and Mme. 
Gerster as the unfortunate “ Lucy"; on the 
came evening selections from Rossini’s Mosé 
in Kg.‘ will be given, supported by full chorus 
and with Mr. Whiting at the great organ. Ver- 
di’s grand spectacular opera, Aida, on Friday 
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night will introduce Campanini again as 
““ Rhadames,” Novaraas the high priest, ‘‘ Ram- 
fis,’ Mile. Valleria as “Aida” and Cary as 
“Amneri’. Bellini’s Sonnambula has the 
honor of the one afternoon performance of the 
Festival, when Gerster will be the “ Amina,” 
with Ravelli as “ Elvino,’ and Del Puente as 
the “ Count.” Crowning all, Gounod’s beauti- 
ful Faust will close the Festival, with Cam- 
ponte again the student, as in Boito’s version, 
Novara as ‘‘Mephistophele,” Miss Cary as 
“Siebel,” and Valleria as ‘‘ Marguerite.” We 
shall not be expected to criticise any of these 
performances this time, because we can not 
pry into futurity, and at the time of writing 
there is nothing but the promises of the dual- 
management to base our remarks upon. It is, 
however, easy to see that each performance 
will be marked with great completeness; that 
the artists are of almost matchless power, and 
the company very numerous; that the chorus 
is in point of numbers comparable with none 
of the past except those of the great May Fes- 
tivals; that the orchestra, according to promise, 
will make one hundred musicians, and that the 
mounting of such operas as Lohengrin, Aida, 
and Mefistofele is a labor involving the outlay 
of a large sum of money. If indeed, as seems 
probable, all of the works are brought out in 
the manner promised, the achievements of the 
management will surely be enough for one sea- 
son. There has been a good deal said about 
the effect of the Festival upon the operatic de- 
partment of the College of Music. That sub- 
ject can be dismissed with very few words. 
We can not see that the performance of Her 
Majesty's Opera Company in Musie Hall has 
any special connection with the Music School, 
or that it will greatly affect the pupils, or in 
any way work to the prejudice of that institu- 
tion, one way or the other. On the other hand, 
it may prove beneficial, inasmuch as it is im- 
portant for music students to hear the master- 
works of European ability. 

The two concerts of the Rive-King Concert 
Company, February 4 and 5, were at once a 
delight and a disappointment. Miss Bellini 
(Woolwine) returned to her old home burdened 
with a heavy cold that made it almost painful 
to listen to her, pure and powerful as her voice 
naturally is, and perfect as she proved her 
method to be. Mrs. King was also ill the first 
day, and did not appear, thus the task of 
entertaining the audience was thrown chiefly 
on Herr Richter, the violinist, who bore himself 
bravely, though not an artist of high rank. 
Mrs. King played at the second concert, how- 
ever, and it was plain that like every true art- 
ist she is still learning. She is unquestionably 
the best lady pianist in America. Her exe- 
cution is beautifully correct, finished and ex- 
pressive; while as regards being in perfect 
rapport with the masters, she leaves nothing 
to be desired. She always seems to play under 
the influence of thorough sympathy with the 
composer and with perfect comprehension of 
the music. ‘ 

Last month we gave a sketch.of the Brazilian 
composer, Gomez. Another musical genius 
from the tropical south-land has appeared re- 
cently—a boy violinist, who is veally a prodigy. 
Maurice Dengremont, a child of about fifteen 
years, is said to equal the great Joachim in some 
of that artist's best efforts. He is said to pos- 
sess not only a perfect mastery of the technical 
role of his art, but a style of bowing as rich 
and vigorous as that of matured virtuosi. 
Young Dengremont is announced to play in 
Cincinnati during this month. 

Van Suppe’s pretty opera “ Boccaccio” met 
with great favor in Cincinnati. As performed 
by Mahn’s Opera Company at Pike’s, the week 
ending February 19, it was a genuine treat. The 
music is light and original, the play full of good 
points, and the troupe one of the best that has 


will henceforth be a “drawing card” in Cin- 
cipnati. 

The astonishing young violinist, Michael 
Banner, played at his benefit concert Jan. 27. 
All who have heard this young genius have 
been uninimous in the opinion that he is a real 
wonder-child. His display of musical talent 
is not only unusual, but his skill is that of the 
trained musician. Mr. Jacobsohn, his instruc- 
tor, freely admits that he has never before met 
with so apt a pupil. 


> CORRESPONDENCE. + 


Boston. 

A MusicaL TEMPEST AT THE ‘“‘HvuB’’—AN ATTEMPT 
TO BOTTLE-UP ORCHESTRAL MUSIC—A SUCCESSFUL 
MusicaL Festiva. —A Visit ¥rom THEODORE 
THomAs—A Lone List’ oF CoNCERTS—MUSICAL 
NEws. 

The ‘‘Hub” has been in a high state of ferment 
since I last wrote you. A new Philharmonic So- 
ciety has been born to the world. Boston, like Cin- 
cinnati, has its musical “cliques” and its conse 

quent squabbles. The new Philharmonic appears 
to have been based on an opposition to the Harvard 
Musical Association, and to a certain alleged 
‘ring’ of pianists, and great things were expected 
of it: but the mountain labored and brought forth 
a mouse. Some half dozen or more people, chiefly 
musicians, obtained a list of six or seven hundred 
subscribers and then organized themselves and a 
few friends into a private club. Orchestral con- 
certs are to be given, but the public is to have no 
partof them. The subscribers are to receive four 
tickets for each of five concerts in return for an 
annual subscription of ten dollars; or, at least that 
is the arrangement for the present year. The out- 
siders are to have a chance of going to the re 

hearsals by paying for it, but are shut out from the 
eoncerts. In other words, the concerts are to be 
wholly private to the subscribers and their friends, 
the same as the concerts by the Apollo, Boston, 
Cecilia, and other singing clubs. For a week or 
two past the newspapers have been deluged with 
communications and complaints, chiefly concern- 
ing the mode of organizing the new club. The 
subscribers were almost entirely ignored, the 
‘projectors’ shaping things to their own liking, 
and thereby keeping the new movement in an ex- 
clusive channel. Some of the writers find in this 
action a “ring” quite as dangerous as any 
already existing. Strangely enough, nearly all the 
writers lose sight of an important consideration, 
and the main one so far as the public is concerned. 
viz., that the new society literally ‘bottles up” 
orchestral music and keeps the publie from listen- 
ing toit, The projectors of the new organization 
missed doing a great thing for music. By securing 
a guaranty fund for a series of public concerts, 
they would have effected something in the right 
direction. The co-operation of the subscribers 
would have then been secured in selling as many 
tickets as possible, and there would have been a 
wide-spread interest and influence. Now the con- 
certs will possess no more ee, than those 
of any other private club, and if they are governed 
as the other club concerts are governed, newspaper 
criticism will be tabooed as faras possible. It is 
said that a movement is on foot to raise sucha 
guaranty fnnd, and to import musicians, if neces- 
sary, foran annual series of public orchestral con- 
certs. This is in the right direction, and if it is 
carried out the new Philharmonic Society will not 
have come into the world in vain, although its ex- 
istence is not of the slightest possible importance 
in itself. 

The concerts of the singing clubs have been 
quite numerous during the past month. The 
Apollo Club, under Mr. Lang, gave scenes from 
“Frithiof’s Saga,’ by Max Bruch, with the aid of 
an orchestra and Miss Hattie Louise Simms and Mr. 
John F, Winch as soloists, on the 4th and 9th in- 
stant. Other selections were also sung. The Boyls- 
ton Club gave a miscellaneous programme on the 
19th of last month, and the Cecilia sang nearly all 
of Beethoven’s *‘ Ruins of Athens’’ music, and 
the whole of Dudley Buck’s Cincinnati prize com- 
position, “‘Seenes from Longfellow’s ‘Golden Le- 
gend,’”’ on the 24th. The latter work was heard 
for the first time in Boston, and its reception was 
of avery cordial character. 

The Handel and Haydn Society gave a perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s oratorio, ‘‘ Christ on the Mount 
of Olives,” and Mozart’s Requiem, with fine suc- 
cess on the 30th ult. Miss Simms, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., who was afterward heard at the Apollo Club 
concerts, was one of the chief soloists, and sang 
charmingly. She is a pupil of William Courtney, 
and a member of the choir in Mr. Beecher's 
church, Brooklyn. The other soloists were Miss 
Ita Welch, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Clarence E. Hay. 

One of the most interesting and remarkable se- 
ries of concerts that have taken place in Boston for 
a long time was given on the Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th in- 
stant, at Tremont Temple and the Meionaon, by the 
Alumni Association of the New England Conserva- 








aid therein. There were eight entertainments, 
seven of which were wholly musical, while the 
other combined music with the efforts of the rep- 
resentatives of the School of Elocution. The per- 
formers were, for the most part, members of the 
Alumni Association, and many of them are now 
well known teachers and professional artists. The 
first concert was in the form of an organ recital by 
Charles H. Morse, professor of music at Wellesley 
College, with singing oS uarvet com o 
Mrs. Alice J. Osborne, Miss Julia F. May, Mr. Harry 
G. Snow, and Mr, Frank E. Morse. Professor 
Morse played a fine p mme mognitocaty, in- 
cluding a new com tion by George E. Wh 

(Prelude, six Interludes, and he Plai 
Chant M ficat), and an Andante, by H. M. Dun- 
ham. In the evening, Mr. F. H. Lewis, the pianist, 
Miss Sarah G. Fisher, oqpeane. and the Beethoven 
Guineas Club gave a ag oy concert, one of 
the features of which was the first poriermanae of 


a suite for piano-forte by Mr. Lewis. e third en- 
tertainment was made up of readi by half a 
dozen ladies and gentlemen, with ng by the 


afternoon of the third day, plaring, with other se- 
lections, two com 

transcription by 
Tschaiskowski. The same quartet of sts 
appeared. A piano-forte recital by Mr. A. D. Tur- 
ner, who had the assistance of the thoven Quin- 
tet Club, and Misses M E. and Sadie P, Turner, 
as vocalists, filled a third evening delightfully. 
One of Mr. Turner's selections was a com tion 
of his own, and another was the Grand tet, 
for piano-forte and strings, Op. wh | Raff. The 
four 8S apenas bein r. Al SS up and 
this, like others, was y enjoyed. con- 
cert overture, by F. H. Lewis, was one of the selec- 
tions. There was some fine singing by Miss May 
Alice Vars and the quartet already alluded to. The 
eighth entertainment was musical, and also par- 
took of a social character. The concerts were al 
of a high character, and the performances were 
such as to reflect great credit upon the sees 
and the institutions with which they have been 
connected in the past as students, and with which 
many of them are now connec’ | as teachers. 
There have been two additional Harvard Sym- 
phony concerts, and a third (and last but —* 
appar for Thursday next. On the 20th uilt., 

r. F. H. Lewis, the pianist, gave a splendid per- 
formance Of Schumann’s, a minor concerto. e 
orchestra played for the first time Raff's me gene | 
No. 4, in G@ minor, a work of much beauty, an 
Mr. Jules Jordan sang several songs. On the 3d 
instant, John K. Paine’s ‘* ~~ ymphony was 
the chief orchestral work, and Miss May Bryant 
was the vi ist. 

Theodore Thomas and his orchestra paid Boston 
a visit toward the close of last month, and gave 
five concerts at Music Hall. At th 
seffy, the pianist, epednane and the two cthers were 
devoted exclusively to Berlioz's work, ‘* La Damna- 
tion de — Crow¢ ed houses 
the Tformances were among 
contributions of the winter thus far. Miss Fannie 
Kellogg, Mr. William C. Tower, Mr. George Hen- 
schel and Mr. Clarence E. Hi: 

omas 





On the 29th ult., the violin clusses of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music gave an exhibition concert 
at the Meionaon. There were a dozen 
and one piece was played by about thirty youth- 
ful violin players. It was a novel sight to see 
such an army of violinists, some of whom were 
scarcely longer than the instrument they played. 

The quarterly concert of the New En Con- 
servatory of Music took place at Music Hall on the 
22d ult. and attracted en immense audience. 

There have been a host of other concerts, in- 
cluding six piano-forte recitals by Gustave Satter, 
coven <* ytto Bendix, three choiee vocal re- 

r. G London_ bari- 


essrs. T. 
first violin; H. deman, second violin; R. Cut- 
ler, viola, and H. Upham, violoncello); and two of 
a series of trio concerts under the direction of 
Mr. Arthur Foote. 

The new comic opera of ‘ Olivette” has taken 
a strong of the affections of our public. It 
is being sung at two different theaters, and at one 
is in its third week. It is much more difficult to 

ive than ‘ Pinafore,’’ and the best performance 
thus far has been had from Henri Laurent’s com- 


ny. 
Per. Tourjee is to lead another band of excur- 
sionists to Europe, June 18th. Extensive rs are 
to be made in nearly every part of the Old World. 

Mauricio Dengremont, the young Brazilian vio- 
linist, is to give three concerts at Music Hall, 
March Ist, 4th and 5th. CLIFFORD. 

Boston, MASS., February 14, 1881. 

Music in New York. 


SYMPHONY SocteETY—VocaL RecitaLs—JosErry— 
MAY MUSICAL FPESTIVAL—VARIOUS CONCERTS. 








tory of Music. One of the objects of the Associa- 





ever visited the city, containing many consci- 
entious and really talented artists. ‘“Boecaccio”’ 


tion is to assist worthy students of limited means, 
and these concerts were given to raise a fund to 


The 8 hony Socie the month of Feb- 
ruary with its fourth coment which was largely at- 
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by the voweil-sound, 
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tended. Maurice Dengremont appeared in the 
Chopin Nocturne, arranged by Sarasate ol the vio- 
lin, and a Mendelssohn concerto. The boy violin- 
ist is truly a wonder child, in technique, and his 
playing is enhanced by his’ youthful and delicate 
appearance. ladies are in raptures over ‘* the 
dear little fellow,’’ who is advertised to be fourteen 
years of age. Some say that eighteen is nearer cor- 
rect. The ial feature of the programme was 
weg el - meee oP hg maven’ b e New York 
e 


ymp me Society, says: 
“It has ae ond o still — qaing. a great 
work for musical art in this he season of 
has thus far been a K. ‘creditable one be 


the society, r* the accomplished conductorshi 


excellence of its ore o- 

tra, the ee of its p mmes, and the enter- 

rise and discrimination it has shown in choosing 

ts soloists. Cs ae is bonged strong peatee for a 

three-years-old society, but every one will agree 
that it is deserved. 

Mr. Henschel has finished his course of 
vocal , which vere, ious to with much 
interest. e was assisted by Miss Lilian Bailey, 
Miss Louie Homer, Mr. will m Sherwood, and 
Mr. Hayden. Of Miss Bailey’s singing the Keneral 
verdict is that it is sweet and true, but not 
erful. Qne critic likens it to the voice of a ird 

that is far ou: of reach, yet floats down in ex- 


auasite strains. 
Rafael Jose ffy has begun a series of three 
plane tone Mt for he benefit of as many 
Pnaritable insti 
Mme. Anna Bishop was the attraction of the 
last Saalfield Ballad e concert. She sangsome of the 
which A Lind rendered famous. 
ine 2 y for the Musical Festival tn 


thet it are, Rol on oro finest thin of the kind ever 
bythe in this country. A Bulletin has been issued 
the committee showing the general oe but 
names, orchestral works to be per- 

pote and eee of admission are not yet an- 


: there is no doubt 


nounced. e 0 , which is — 3 put up in 
the —— ven Regiment Armory—is 
one of Roosevelt = largest and best instruments. 


The —— ‘important works to be given by the cho- 
rus of 1 are Handel's “‘ Dettingen Te 
Deum” P| ” ricouiah” Rubinstein’s ‘“‘Tower of 
Babel,”’ Berlioz’s “Grand | R uiem,”’ and Beetho- 
ven’s “Ninth Symphony.” All but the two latter 
are ready, and the wo Riess the several societies 
which are to form this gigantic chorus is that they 
are interested and enthusiastic over their work. 
The Oratorio Society will eye, on the 25th and 
26th of this month, Handel’ s ‘‘l’Allegro, il Pense- 
rosa, Moderato,” for the ares time in Ameri- 
ca. Although cm gyn different from his larg 
oratorios, by which he is best known in this pron 
try, this work can not fail to add to the number of 
Handel’s admirers. It is a a yet contrast- 
ing, of the bright and the sorrowful—allegro and 


The Ninth Symphon ve f and Bach's cantata, ‘A 
Stronghold Sure,” made up the Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s me for its fourth concert, February 
12th. soloists were Miss Ida Hubbeil, sopra- 
no; Miss Emily Winant, contralto; Mr. Christian 
Fritsch, tenor; Mr. Franz Remmertz, bass. The 
chorus, which Mr. Thomas organized this season, 
did their of the work well, and a 
much ¢ Two hundred of the si 
from Brooklyn and two hundred from t is city. 
Both of these bodies were combined at this con- 
cert, which was the most successful of the pres- 
ona season of the Philharmonic Society. 

FEBRUARY 14, 1881. A. M. K. 
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The Vowel “A” in Singing. 





To the Editor of Church's Musical Visitor : 
In the main, I see no special objections to 
the views e Geo. F. Grover, in “All 


by 
who ean Sing,” which you published 
(from ical Standard) in the January Vis- 
Iron, I do, however, take issue with him, and 
all others who advocate the exercising of the 
voice, first, second, ard nearly all of the time 
(as is too common), with the vowel “ @"’—Ital- 
ian sound, so called. That vowel-sound is the 
most fruitful in incorporating errors into 
“voice-building,” “or voice-culturé,” of any 
that Iean name. It never aids in “ placing” 
the voice, and in nine-tenths of the cases the 
vocal student can not produce either a reso- 
nant or a sympathetic tone with it, without a 
most persistent effort, and a tedious number 
of examples by the teacher; and then the tal- 
ent of imitation must be more than ordinary. 
This “@” is the rock upon which many a 
teacher of “ voice-building” (?) has split—the 
throat of the pupils, and the ears of the lis- 
teners! 
in, I take issue, and say that the mouth 
not “be well bs peel only as required 
hich he makes no dis- 
inction. He advocates distinct enunciation 


and correct pronunciation, but his suggestions 
to which I object would not bring about those 
much-to-be-desired results. 
plodes a good many theories. 
H. 8. Perkins. 


Concert and Convention Notes. 


We Lave several letters inquiring about the 
‘National Normal” the coming summer. Partic- 
ulars of the next season will appear as soon as plans 
take definite shape. 

Mr. W. O. Perkins held a convention at Selins- 

rove, Pa., last month. The class numbered 175. 

r. Perkins is soon to repeat the work at Lewis- 
town. 

The oratorio of ‘‘ The Creation” was given by the 
orchestra and chorus of Dana's Institute, Warren, 
Feb. 9th 

A church near Boston recently gave Dr. Root's 
“Under the Palms” in a lovely way. There wasa 
Jewish booth, waving of lulabs at the chorus, *‘ We 
will never forsake him,’’ and admirable manage- 
ment of sound effects. 

The “ Service of Song with connected readings’ 

resented in last month's VisiTror has been declared 

ust the thing needed by several churches in Boston 
and other cities. 

Mr. C. C. Williams held musical institutes in 
Ashtabula, O., Nov. ist to 12th, West Williamsfield, 
O., Noy, 15th to 26th, Cherry Creek, N. Y. Dec. 6th to 
17th, Russelsburg. Pa., Jan. 3d to 14th ; and conven- 
tions, at Portland, N. Y., Jan. 18th to 21st, the South- 
ern Chautauqua Musical Society in convention at 
Panama, N. Y., Feb. 22d to 25th, and is to be at 
Westfield, N. Y., March Ist to 4th, and near Coopers- 
town, N. Y., March 8th to llth. 


—_—_-——-- seem -—— -— 
Three Masic Festivals. 








Composers who intend to send in works to 
compete for the $1,000 prize offered by the 
Cincinnati Musical Festival Association, are 
notified that all manuscripts must be in the 
hands of the Committee on Prize Composition, 
on or before September 1, 1881, as they have to 
be forwarded to Saint Saens, of Paris, and 
Reinecke, of Leipzig, for examination of their 
merit, and return in season for preparation 
and study by the chorus for the great Festival 
of May, 1882 

Toward the expenses of the Chicago musi- 
cal festival, to be held in June next, some $50- 
000 have been subscribed. Mr. William Can- 
didus, tenor of the opera-house at Frankfort, 
has been engaged, also Mr. Remmertz, bari- 
tone; and efforts will 5 be made to secure the 
services of Mme. Gerster and Miss Cary for the 
occasion. 

The New York music festival chorus num- 
bers about 650 ,persons. Several choruses from 
the “Messiah” are in rehearsal. The drill of 
the various smaller bodies has been so excel- 
lent that the result in the ensemble singing as- 
tonished and gratified all who heard it. Dr. 
Damrosch compliments the chorus very a 
It is expected that at the next rehearsal 1,2 
voices will take part. Other particulars mill 
be found in our New York letter this month. 

—_—————- »epom  —— 
A Chinese Orchestra. 





Chang, the Chinese giant of the New York 
Museum, recently gave a breakfast to a party 
of friends. The following is taken from a re- 
port of the proceedings : 

Before the company repaired to the break- 
fast room, two Chinese musicians were ushered 
in. These were Parn Yhounh of Kwan Lee, 
and Ah Foo of Swatow. Parn Yhounk layed 
upon the tickom, an odd sort of fiddle, of which 
the bow is linked permanently in the strings ; 
and Ah Foo played upon the sam him, which 
is a banjo with three strings, the body of the 
instrument being constructed of the skis of a 
boa constrictor. 

Chang seated himself near his countrymen 
as they took their seats and began to tune their 
instruments. The tuning took considerable 
time. Manager Starr, of the museum, who 
thought that the playing had begun immedi- 
ately, and who did not want too much music 





before breakfast, touched the giant and said: 


Experience ex- | 


“That will do. 
Chang. 

Cc ee promptly told the musicians to stop, 
and they deposited their instruments in their 
laps without the slightest indication of sur- 
prise. The reporter said to Manager Starr that 


Better shut them off now, 


the musicians had not begun to play. Chang 
corroborated the reporter, and the musicians 
got instructions to strike up again. At the end 
of five minutes, during which time Chang sat 
with his chin elevated and his eyes closed, 
Manager Starr said again: 

“That will do. Stop them, Chang.” 

Chang opened his eyes, and raising his finger 
toward his countrymen, the strumming and 
fiddling instantly ceased. 

“It is a first-rate performance, Chang,” said 
Manager Starr, after a minute's reflection. 
“ But you must announce to the visitors at the 
museum when the real music begins and when 
the tunes change; and you must tell Yhounh to 
take off his hat when he plays before company 
—Americans do not like tosee a musician play 
with his hat on.”’ 

“Veree good,” said Chang. 
—_—___— woe & —- 
Woman in Music. 





After reviewing the women who are eminent 
in many walks of art, Mr. Upton, in his new 
book, asks the old conundram, Why are not 
women equally eminent in music? Who is to 
represent her in music? he asks. “While a 
few women, during the last two centuries, have 
created a few works, now utterly unknown, no 
woman, during that time, has written a piece 
of music that is in the modern repertory. Man 
has been the creative representative. ’ Bul- 
wer, in the “ hoy brought the idea again 
to the front. Mr. Upton, who dedicates this 
book to his wife, ond can not be accused of 
being a “ bear of a bachelor,” tries earnestly 
pto find a reason for this most interesting prob- 
lem—a problem strangely overlooked, for some 
reason or other, by the advocates of woman's 
rights. “ Conceding,” says Mr. Upton, “ that 
music is the highest expression of the emo- 
tions, and that woman is emotional by nature, 
is it not one solution of the problem that wo- 
man does not reproduce them because she her- 
self is emotional by temperament and nature, 
and can not project herself outwardly any more 
than she can give outward expression to other 
mysterious and deeply-hidden traits of her na- 
ture? The emotion is a part of herself, and is 
as natural to her as breathing. She lives in 
emotion, and acts from emotion. She feels its 
influences, its control, and its power; but she 
does not see these results as a man looks at 
them. He sees them in their full play, and 
can reproduce them in musical notation, as @ 
painter imitates the landscape before him.” 
we oeoee — - 
International Musie Convention. 


According to a published statement, Music 
will have an International Exhibition all to 
itself next summer, the favored scene of that 
unique event being Milan, where the show will 
remain open, in the Conservatorium, from May 
1, till July 31, under the especial patronage of 
the Queen of Italy. The Committee, presided 
over by Count Borromeo, have determined up- 
on five grand sections, which are, first, Com- 
position in all its forms, classic and popular; 
second, Didactic Works, methods, treatises, 
instruction books, ete. ; third, Musical Litera- 
ture, including jurisprudence in relation to the 
theater; fourth, Instruments, of all classes; 
fifth, Miscellaneous Collections relating to Mu- 
sic. It is further intended to organize a series 
of conferences, and of lectures with musical 
illustrations. The idea, unquestionably a good 
one, may, if carried out with proper spirit and 
liberality, have very happy results. At present, 
however, one obstacle of a serious nature 
stands in the road. The original notion was, 








it appears, to have only an Italian display; 
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but now that a wider scope has been given to/| give them op 
the enterprise, it is doubtful whether sufficient | themselves. 


time remains for requisite preparation. All| p 
the same, much may be done in three months, 
having regard to the nature of the Exhibition, 
especially as Milan is not as far off as Mel-|a 
bourne or New York from the great centers of | e 
European musical life. Should the matter be | o 


taken up well, we may expect to see a repre-| something higher and better. 


sentative gathering of professors and amateurs | c 
in the capital of Northern Italy next summer. 


eee 





Chopin’s Influence in Piano Playing. 
e 


Through Chopin piano-forte playing gained | of physical and mental culture 
refinement, grace, and elegance, and some of weak 

their religious feelings, and,will be the better 
and holier for it. 


his works are truly poetical; in others there is 
a tender, elegiac, subtle sentiment; and they 
are really original, having no affinity with con- 
temporaneous composers. Some critics have 
fancied a relationship between Schumann and 
Chopin, but close examination shows that their 
prificipal ideas were very different; Chopin had 
deep feeling, based on nationality an 


ment in its best sense; Schumann also pos-| has not been heard of this season. 
Bial has exhausted his repertory at Koster and 
Bial’s, and subsides for the present like Edward 
Mollenhauer at Daly’s Theater, and Bernhardt 
Mollenhauer at the Madison Square Theater, 


sessed deep feeling, but resting on an intellect- 
ual basis; Chopin’s was a Slavonic, Schumann's 
a Germanic individuality. Chopin showed 
eat originality in technical figures, and in 
ingenuity, peng § and euphony, he surpassed | i 
Thalberg and Liszt. is ornaments were 
charming, his melodies sweet and facinating, 
his modulation surprisingly beautiful and orig- 
inal. If we miss one thing, it is that invigor- 
ating freshness and healthiness which we find 
in Hadyn, Beethoven, and Schumann, Chopin’s 
works form an episode in piano-forte playing; 
and no one who would become a refined an 
cempetent performer can afford to neglect 


them. 
—___—_—_—% e@0___—__ 


Making Stage Thander. t 





theaters by a barrow with polygonal wheels 
dragged ni Bool the corridors in the flies. At 
resent the imitation is much more perfect. 
he distant roll is produced by shaking a large 
sheet of iron, while a man holds suspended by 
a pully a string of iron rings and cask staves 
which are shaken at times and then dropped 
on the floor for the great thunder claps. 
Meyerbeer imagined a thunder of a different 
kind for his opera of the “Pardon de Ploernel.” 
This was a long square shoot of planks like 
those used by bricklayers and masons for throw- 
ing down rubbish from the tops of houses. A 


story of the theater to the stage, and down it 
was thrown rough pieces of stone and iron, 
which rolled with a rambling sound and then 
fell with a crash. 
Torches of lycopodium ignited and shaken 
ive the bright flashes of artificial lightning. 
‘he pattering of rain and hail is produced by 
pebbles shaken in a metal cylinder; snow, by 
shreds of paper and wadding thrown from the 
flies on to the stage. 
But in the “ Deluge Universelle,” played at 
the Chatelet about fifteen years, rain was imi- 
tated by a very transparent gauze curtain 
streaked with silver threads, on which a bright 
light was projected. At the Gaite Theater rain 
is produced naturally by a sheet of water, the 
entire breadth of the stage, falling from the flies 
and on which light is made to play. 
—_—_—_—_+ e902-_____— 


Sunday a Day of Spiritual Culture. 


A true use of the Sabbath is the culture of 
the mind. There are more chances of making 
a Christian of a cultivated than of an ig- 
norant man. Education broadens the fac- 
ulties, elevates the intelligence, and gives a 





knowledge of higher objects. The libraries 
and museums should be thrown open to busi- 
ness men, clerks, and others, who have often 
nothing buta bare bedroom to go to. It would 





ibraries and art collections in the cities. Im- 


tunities of cultivating this side of their man- 
hood 


come a duel between the two great champions, 
senti-| Thomas and Damrosch. Gotthold Carlbe 


For the present his fortunes are equiponderant 
with those of Marie Geistinger at the 

Rudolph Aronson has fou 
Metropolitan Concert Hall, the resident con- 
ductor for all sorts of entertainments at that 
unclassical, but admirably conducted place of 
public resort. Genial Max Maretzek has been 
d| gobbled up by 
Singer, resigned in disgust [This is a mistake; 
Singer is the most enduring of them all.—Ep. 
Visrror.], and Theodore Thomas, wavering be- 


OG - West and the Empire City, happy with neither. 
Not long ago thunder was imitated in French} 0, B. Boise, Cary] 
Neuendorff, Schreiner, O 
the legion of the baton, all dear to our memo- 
ries, are lost to sight. Grafulla and Downing 
have joined the majority, the great band that 
grim death governs with his scythe for a baton. 
And even the immortal com 
bia,” the great Patrick 8. Gilmore, has almost 
been forgotton since Coney Island weather end- 
ed. As the successor 
the Dengremont concerts (which will be con- 
ducted by Thomas’s lieutenant, Mr. Dietrich) 
Gilmore will, however, come to the front again. 
The field is almost left to Theodore Thomas 
chimney of that kind descends from the upper| and Dr. Leopold Damrosch. Both are thriv- 
ing on competition and rivalry. It is a pretty 
tough fight between them, and when the time 
comes for its inside history to be told, it will 
make some lively reading.—Nym Crinkle's 


rtunities to read and educate 
t present great numbers of peo- 
le, who work six days out of the seven, are 
ractically debarred from enjoying the great 


gination will not make men, but it helps to 
levate them. Contemplation of great works 
f art creates in a man a desire to live for 
In centers of 
ulture there be given to these classes oppor- 


The Sabbath should be a day of spiritual 
ulture for those who do not lack opportunities 
uring the 
They can rightly devote it entirely to 


~— 
27<eore 


The New York Orchestra Conducters. 
The great battle of the conductors has be- 





Rudolp 


nto a conductor of a play-house orchestra. 


Thalla. 
his level at the 


greedy Cincinnati, vice Otto 


ween the charms of the Garden City of the 


Florio, Jerome Hopkins, 
i, and the rest of 


r of “ Colum- 


Rudolph Bial, after 


Feuilleton. 


‘‘ Studies in Worship Music.” 





In Mr. J. S. Curwen’s new work, entitled | 


“Studies in Worship Music,” we find a chap- 
ter on “New England Psalmody,” from 
which we make the following extract : 

“Dr. G. T. Root, the well-known conductor 
and composer in America, is now engaged in 
promoting what he calls reform in church mnu- 
sic. He has seen the difficulty of getting both 
the choir and the congregation to join in the 
psalmody. The choir do not care to be al- 
ways singing old tunes, and the congregation 
can not sing the music which best pleases the 
choir. ; says very truly that tunes 
are old because they are good; they are an 


illustration of the survival of the fittest, their | t 


weak and feeble companions having long ago 
been forgotten. The solution of this difficulty 
of interesting both congregation and choir, 
Dr. Root discovers in having something suit- 
able for all to do. He proposes to link the 


tion will listen while the choir sing an an- 
them, ‘Come unto me,” and, upon its closing 
notes, they will join in the hymn, 


In the same , The 
darkness,” will be followed 
‘J 
es eas 
An intelligent ist, or the minister him- 


anthem, and, of course, that it kvl be 
thoroughly familiar. Dr. Root says 
congregation will listen to an anthem, which 


of the ness with whi 
recent occasion at Cincinnati, 
the choir to sing with the inward 
devotion and the =. he Be porch gon a 
congregation to make a g n to 

not the tune before them, then any tune 

was familiar to them! “And,” says an 


singing. It was all that the most ardent re- 
former could ask. In it the words of St. Am- 
brose were realized: ‘From the singi 
men, women, and children there results a 
harmonious noise like the waves of the sea. 
This plan of Dr. Root’s is, of course, 
revival of that of Bach’s cantatas, where the 
music leads up to the chorale, in which all the 
join. It is certainly epee of a 
trial, and if it helps to satisfy the ambition of 
Cee ans Se ee ey eee ee 
sympathy ion, it wi 
very welcome to all fens of an acheat sed 
spiritaal psalmody.” 





Readers of musical hi do not need tell- 
ing that the advent of i's music in the 
he i oie excited no — 
an usiastical applauded many, 

“Swan of Pesaro” was scouted by the few, who 
either held his style in abhorrence as destruc- 


ter distance than ever a ah of his 
operas gaining the stage. Hot the ennese 
musician was too 
mean conduct as 


rare geni 
inal in the hi and so is the 
writing; and I can find no fault with the 
if I except the usual Italian 
several reminiscences of ‘ 








anthem and the hymn-tune together, making 
one lead into the other. Thus, the congrega- 


Oute otk ee 
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ment of music. One of the most marked 
changes in the habits of society, as civilization 
advances, is with respect to the character of its 
amusements. Formerly, nearly all such amuse- 
ments were away from home, and in public; 
now, with the more educated portion of society, 
part is at home, and within the 
family circle—music on the piano contributing 
the greatest portion of it. In the more fashion- 
able circles of cities, private concerts increase 
year by , and in them the piano is the 
dalek Scheme, Many « man, engaged in 
commercial and other active pursuits, finds 
the chief charm of his Ler ge ng in the in- 
tellectual e nt afforded by the piano. In 
many parts of Europe this instrument is the 
solace of the studious and solitary. 
ven steam and sailing vessels for passen 

on long voyages are now obliged, by the fixed 
habits of society, to be furnished with piano- 
fortes, thus transferring to the ocean itself some 

thing of the character of home enjoyments. 

“ By the use of the piano, many who never 
visit the opera or the concerts become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the choicest dramatic 
and orchestral compositions. This influence 
of the piano is not confined to them, but extends 
to all classes; and while considerable towns 
have often no orchéstra, families possess the 
best possible substitute, making them familiar 
with the finest compositions, thus exerting an 
elevating influence, in addition to that refined 
and elegant pleasure which it directly dis- 
penses, 





eens 
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>#0UR: HUSIGHL:: HOPPER *+ 


Boston listened to the 522d performance of “ Pina- 
fore” recently. 

Another new opera is promised by Messrs. Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. Too prolific. 

We are indebted to the excellent London Musical 
Times for many of our foreign items. 

The maestro Marchetti is engaged upon a new 
opera, entitied *' La Figlia di Rolando.” 

Wilhelmj will soon return to his native town of 
Wiesbaden, after his prolonged American tour. 

Mr. Carl Rosa is contemplating an English oper- 
ay tour in the United States in the fall and winter 
of 1882-3. 

adame Lemmens-Sherri has been nomin- 
professorship at the Royal Con- 


Mr. Thayer, American Consul at Trieste, has 
work on his fourth and last Beethoven 
volume, owing to ill health. 

Rubinstein’s new opera, ‘‘The Demon,” continues 
to be performed to crowded and enthusiastic audi- 
ences at the Opera in Moscow. 

Wagner's “ Dutchman ” was recentl r- 
formed, for the aoe time, at Ghent, where te met 
with a most enthusiastic reception. 

Mr. Frederic Clay will leave London in the begin- 
ning of this month for America, to make arrange- 
ments for numbers of his valuable little operas. 

w has already concluded arrangements 
with ing artists for tie forthcoming perform- 
po Ags the “Tetralogy” and * Pinafore” at Bey- 
reu 


agers, by Baron E. Tschiderer, entitled “ The 
Gretna Green,” the libretto by Mosenthal 


An 
Lad 
has performed with success at the Theater of 


At the Imperial Opera of Vienna a “‘cyclus” of 
apmperenn ge of Meyerbeer’s — imaportant operas 
, under the auspices 
its new director, Jahn. e 
The memorial in honor of Joseph Hadyn, to be 
promcbing {ts completion, tnd wil most kel 
e 
fa the coming spring. , 
Pe Von Bulow, whose vd pod has nore ae in 
oppeeenve eae” o izing rand 
ee nee re einingen, waleseen cctated 


According tu the latest issue of Paloschi’s Alma- 
nacco Musicale, no less eae operas have been 


uced since the year of which number 
Foon fall to the cheeetet the tealinas 


Madame Pauline Lucca will, it is said, shortl 
in the character of ort 


The melodrama of “ Precioso,’’ immortalized b 
Weber's music, has just been revived at the Roya 
Theater at Cassel, where the work was first per- 
formed in 1821, the present being the one hundredth 
time of its production there. 

Herr Xaver Scharwenka, the gifted pianist and 
talented composer, has recently caused a furore by 
the performance, at the Philharmonic Society at 
Vienna, of his second Piano-forte Concerto before a 
numerots and critical audience. 


Maurel, the pupil and successor of Faure, the 

French e, has been engaged at the Paris 

ra for three years. His salary is to be $2.000a 

month during the first year, $2,200 the second. and 

$2,400 the third, His contract also stipulates for a 
three months’ holiday each year. ‘ 

There was an unlooked-for event lately at the 
Grand opees. in Paris, at a performance for the 
benefit of the Dramatic Association. It was the 

of Alboni, the famous contralto. She 
is ribed as less stout than when she left the 
poe ad (she is now 57), and her voice, while it has 
failed considerably, still preserves in the lower 
register its characteristic fullness. 
she evinced not a little stage fright. 

Mr. Edward Butler, an Bagge Sate pares, who 
for six — accompanied Parepa-Kosa in the 
United States, died recently from extraordinar 
cause. One bitter cold night he was playing wit 
the orchestra of the Westminister Aquarium, 
when his overcoat was stolen, and Mr. Butler was 
compelled to brave the snow storm in his ordinary 
evening dress. Co tion of the lungs was the 
result, and he died within a few days. 


The Neue Lecamow tf Sir Musik telis of an interest- 
i and successful experiment made with the 
telephone, on the oceasion of a concert recently 
given by Anton Rubinstein, at the Theater vf Neut- 
chatel. The building has been connected with the 
Hotel de Ville by several instruments, in addition 
to which some microphones had been placed at a 
distance of five métres from the piano-forte, the re- 


Strange to say, 


sult being that the performance of the great pianist 
— it is said, h with equal distinetness at both 
places. : 


Joseffy, the Russian pianist, was engnaee to play 
at a charity concert in New York. But when he 
found that Arbuckle, the cornetist, was also to yer 
form, he refused to take part in the concert. is 
uncharitable action cost the cornet-player an en- 
gagement, and gave him greatoffense. So he writes 
a letter to the press denouncing Joseffy asa“ snob” 
and a neUPPy and giving a long list of artists 
with whom he has performed in public. Plainly 
the pianist made a mistake of a kind which, for- 
tunately, is not common in this country. 

Gluck’s “Alceste” has been magnificently 
mounted at the Leipsig Stadt Theater, and notwith- 
standing the—for modern audiences—somewhat 

progress of its action, the work has excited 
much interest. A “‘cyclus"’ of performances of the 
great reformer's Tas was announced to take 
place at the same establishment, including “ Or- 
pheus,”’ * Iphigenia in Aulis," ‘‘ Iphigenia in Tan- 
ris,” “Alceste,”’ and ‘“‘Armida,’’ thus affording a 
rare gag pm for the study of a highly char- 
acteristic and important phrase in the development 
of modern opera-drama. 

A recent number of The Alliance, of Chicago, 
contains the gett op “The principal voice 
teachers, whose work is to train singers for the 
stage, are always on the lookout for advantageous 
e ements for their pupils. Although it can 

y be said to be his work, three of Mr. Frederic 
W. Root’s pupils have signalized the year 1880 with 
brilliant contracts. Miss Jessie Bartlett's engage- 
ment to Mr. Will J. Davis and Mr. John McWade's 
to Miss Ada Somers have already been consum- 
mated at the Hymeneal altar; and now comes the 
news of Mr. Harry Cleveland's engagement to Miss 
Marie Litta. There must be some special charm in 
Mr. Root’s method.” Mrs. Jessie Bartlett Davis and 
Mr. John McWade are among the most popular 
singers in the West. They are known to many of 
our readers as Buttercup and the Captain in the C. 
Cc. C, Pinafore Company. 
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Appreciation. 


CHURCH'S MusIcAL Visrror.—This favorite mu- 

magazine is now in its tenth year. It is a 
com and satisfactory compendium of all that 
tra res 1 the musi 

















popes give five to ten pieces, vocal and instrumen- 





the choice from eleven e egant premium volumes. 
The cost of the music in the Visiror and the 





remium volume, in sheet form, would be about 
. but the subseription to the Visitor is but 
1.50,—Spirit of the Times. 

Cuvrcn’s Musical Vistror gives a portion of 
some “ Services of Song with Connected Readings ”’ 
that were given last winter in the Ruggles Street 
Baptist Church of this city. The Visitor was al- 
ways an enterprising journal of musiv.—Boston 
Timea. 

CuvurRcnH’s MUSICAL VistToR has no superior in its 
line. The writers for its pages are among our best 
of musical persons. Its American and foreign cor- 
respondence keep its readers ted on what is 

oing on in the musical field all around us.—New 

edjord Standard, 
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SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND POPULAR PIECES. 
[ Only the best and most successful are noticed 
in this list.] 


“ 

ROSE-BUD AND BUTTERFLY ” 
-Waltz-Song, by Richard Goerdelier, Key E, price 35c. 

A style of song that is very paeees just now, and 
one of the best of its kind. Nothing better or more 
brilliant for concerts has appeared, and while it is 
not difficult, it is correctly written and far removed 
from the commonplace. We can honestly recom- 
mend it to singers. 


ae 
IF WE BUT KNEW.” 
Ballad, by Eva Bates, Key G, price 30c. 
A simple, melodious song of the right sort for 
home singing. 
“How much of sorrow and grief we'd save, 
How much of pain this side the grave— 
Ah me, how differently we 'd do— 
If we but knew, if we but knew !"’ 


“e 
WHAT JOY HAVE | WITHOUT THEE?” 
Song and Chorus, by H. P. Danks, Key B flat, price 35e. 
The composer of this really beautiful song is 
known to every singer. He has never, we believe, 
produced a more charming melody than this one. 
“ What joy have I without thee’ 

Each joy that comes to me 

Must linger first about thee 

To take its ray from thee.”’ 


e 
SILENT FOR YEARS.” 
Song, by F. Campana, Key B flat, price 35c. 
Not since this composer's famous “ Speak to Me "’ 
has he produced so thoronghly a tuneful a song as 
this. It is full of charms both of words and music, 
and will undoubtedly become very popular. 


“ADAH MOLINE.” 
Song and Chorus, by Henry C. Tucker, Key C, price 400. 
Of late years Henry Tucker has not done much 
song-writing, but most singers recall his old-time 
successes. “Adah Moline’’ proves that he has lost 
none of his witching melody, nor his skill in ar- 
ranging. If this song does not make a “ hit” we 
shall wonder why not, for it has all the elements of 
popularity, Title-page beautifully illustrated. 
“Oh, have you seen Adah, sweet Adah Moline? 
Her step was as light as the fawn; 
Her eyes were as bright as the moonbeams at night, 
That creep o’er the emerald lawn.” 











Piano Music. 


“s 
THE CRUTCH POLKA.” 
By Paul Favart, Key F, 3, price 30c. 
This is in truth a “tune to make e’en crutches 
dance.”” Characteristic title-page. 
ae 
NORINE MAURINE WALTZ.” 
By Leon Levoy, Key C, 2, price, 20c. 
One of the pretty set of “ Getting Abead " pieces. 
The melody is from the popular song by Fox. 
ae 
MUSKETEER MARCH.” 
By W. Kohnemann, Key C, 3, price 30c. 
A melodious piece, with tempo well marked, and 
oo of good effect without demanding grea; 
skill. 


1 
ae 
PLEASURES OF YOUTH WALTZES.” 
By L. Strebbog, Key C, 2, price, 200. 
Teachers will find the set of little pieces, of which 
this is No. 1, of great value in their work. Attract- 
ive picture title-pages in colors. 


“LA SEDUISANTE.” 


Schotticche Elegante, by G. Ludovic, Key E flat, 3, 
price 35 cents. 


A charming piece, brilliant and beautiful, with 
handsomely illustrated title-page. 
ia) 
SUNSET ON THE ALPS.” 
By Theodore Oes'en, Key B flat, 4, price 40c. 
A beautiful tone-poem, interesting to pianists, 





whether advanced or of moderate attainments, 
Teachers also will find it valuable, 
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L. GOBBAERTS, Op. 135. 
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SOFT BROWN EYES. 





HENRY TUCKER, 
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Allegro maestoso. 


GRAND MARCH, FROM “ AIDA.” 
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GRAND MARCH, FROM “ AIDA.” 
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WHEN STARS ARE IN THE QUIET SKIES. 


Molto moderato. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








FIRST YEARS 


SONG-LAND 


A NEW BOOK FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE CLASSES, 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A well-ordered, interesting and carefully graded 
course of elementary ns, and a generous supply 
For Recitation. 


‘SONGS EEE 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


“First Years in Song-Land" 


Ts far in advance of any of its predecessors, and 
— > all competitors. 216 pages in beautiful 
style. 


Be sure to examine “FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LAND ” 
before you select a book for the spring 
and summer 


For Imitation. 
For Study of Notation. 


Price 50 cents by mail ; $5.00 per dozen by express. 
Specimen pages sent free on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


TWELVE 


VOCAL STUDIES! 


Adapted for Mezzo Soprano or Con- 
Walio;-Barhens or Gane, 


By PAOLO LA VILLA. 


The exercises are entirely new, and offer to am- 
ateurs and voice trainers a systematic and simple 
course of instruction, by which the desired results 
may be gained in a comparatively short time. The 
novelty of printing the exercises in both clefs, to 
suit these several voices, is a plan which will be 


appreciated by singers and teachers. 
in teeo numbers. Now ready. Price, Book 
41, 75e; Book 2, $1.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0, 


‘MENDELSSOHN ; 
fA MEMOIR,” 


By Ferdinand Hilier. 


This charming volume contains a most graceful 
sketch of the life of a great musician and pure man. 


The egg the book is in unison with the na- 
ture of its contents, making it a most acceptable 
sane book for musical people. Bound in cloth, 
Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinaati. 


_NEW ORGAN BOOK. 
THE YOUNG ORGANIS] 


AT HOME. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


This new book is not an instructor, but a fine col- 
lection of— 


&@ EBASY ORGAN MUSI .-@a 


Comprising Songs, with accompaniment, Marches, 
Potkas, Waltzes, ete., ete, Most of the pieces are 
new, and almost Py ery amg to the wants of 
piano players. It is the best book of popular o 


music ever rae. are sheet music size. 
Price, $1.50. Sent, prepaid, to any address. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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ONEREGATION, 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly 700 standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospel ane. and appropriate 
ieces for special occasions. he most EIEGANT 

YMN, TUNE AND CHURCH Music Booxk published. 
Price, elegantly bound in cloth, $2.00 by mail. A 
single copy for examination sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


TERLING 
UNDAY 
CHOOL 
ONGS. 


If You Want the Best Book at the Lowest Price, 


Hymn Service No. 2. 


By Lowry, DOANE AND VINCENT. 


It is so cheap that persons desiring new songs in 
leaflet form can afford to cut new songs from it and 
paste them into other books. 

130 Songs bound in Stiff Paper Covers. 

Only $10 per 100; 15 cents each by mail. 


If You Want the Largest, the Richest, the Most 
Useful Collection, one that will last for years, and 
grow Brighter as you use it, get 


GOOD AS GOLD. 


By Lowry AnD Doane. 
239 songs, strongly bound in Board Covers. Only 
S3e per 100; Single Copy, in Paper Covers, sent by 
mail, on receipt of 25 cents. 


MDP™ These Books may be ordered through Booksellers 
or Music Dealers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


THE POPULAR 


BELLAK’S 
PIANO METHOD. 


A revised and enlarged edition is now ready of 
BELLA K’S 


EXCELSIOR PIANO INSTRUCTOR, 


Containing, in addition to the elementary depart- 
ments, a large and carefully-selected repertory of 
piano music of the most popular kind, for teachers’ 


rs Price, $1.00; paper cover, 75e. 
BaF Be sure that you get the “‘ EXCELSIOR.” 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Model Organ Method, 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 
Containing complete instructions, attractive exer- 
cises, and a large supply of music, both vocal and 
instrumental. Al ther the most 


COMPLETE WORK FOR CABINET ORGANS 
in use. Though comparatively new, it ig e stan- 
dard, and is preferred by successful teachers 
everywhere. 

Price, $2.50, by mail. 
Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 














JUST PUBLISHED. 


TRUE PIANO TUNER. 


CONTAINING CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
Tuning and Regulating Pianos, 
TOGETHER WITH CHAPTERS ON 


THEORY OF SOUND, ORGAN TUNING, DEFECTIVE 
PIANOS FND THE:R REMEDIES, 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF TUNING. 


This useful little book will be welcomed by all in 
telligent amateurs who wish to know more about 
the construction and care of their instruments. To 
teachers and othérs away from the cities, and where 

ood tuners are not easy to be had, ‘THE TRUE 

UNER” is specially valuable. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


GOSPEL AND = TEMPCRANGE 
SON 


By R. A. KINZIE” 
and CHAS. GABRIEL. 


A Book of New Songs for 


Temperance Meetings, Sabbath Schools, and 
the Home Circle. 


*,* Contains 112 pages of original songs by a large 
variety of authors, including many cf the best writ 
ers of sacred songs. The size and style of the book 
is similar to the celebrated ‘‘Gospel Hymns ’”’ 
Price, 35c. by matl; 33.60 per doz., by express. 

Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


ELEGANTLY BOUND 
MUSIC BOOKS 
W<S=THE MUSICAL UNION, !:(: 


and In- 
strumental Music combined. 128 pages, embrac 
ing a large variety of the best songs and pieecex by 
modern composers. Price, boards, $2.50; cloth, 
$3.00; gilt, $4.00. 


WSS—THE SOCIAL CIRCLE, i. 


pieces. Polkas, Marches, Fantasias, Waltzes, etc., 
ete. Acompanion to‘ Social Song.’ The two books 
make a complete and mos, appropriate present to 
any musical person. Price of ‘Social Circle’ same 
as the “‘ Social Song.” 

This 


WES—SILVER SOUNDS, isin “scirce: 


tion contains a greater variety than uny other work. 
It has Piano Pieces, Songs, and a selection of good 
Church Tunes. itis a very large volume. Price, 
$2.00; cloth, $3.00; gilt, $4.00. 

This rare col- 


WS THE SONG TREE, ecvion sf onic: 


inal Songs, Duets, Quartets, etc., is adapted for par- 
lor or concert-room. It is the only work of the kind 
by the late P. P. Bliss, and contains many of his 
most effective Secular and Sacred Songs. It also 
contains a Comic Operetta, by F. W. Root. Price, 
$1.75; cloth, $2.25. 

Any of the above will be sent to any address 
on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


series. 


well- 


Joun H. KoEHNKEN. H. Grim. 


KOEHNKEN & GRIMM, 


UAGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. SCHWAB.) 


No, 555 Sycamore Street, 
finemnati, ‘0. 


“HEART AND VOICE; ” New Sabbath School Book; ready in April. 
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ATTENTION 


Of Musie Dealers, Teachers, and Amateurs, or 
others, interested in musical matters, is called to 
our largely augmented facilities for the transaction 
of the music business in all its branches. Our 
stock is absolutely complete, embracing an unri- 
valed collection of modern domestic prints in sheet 
music and music books, and the finest stock of for- 
eign music west of New York! The assortment, in- 
cluding vocal and instrumental music of every de- 
scription for piano, organ, guitar, violin, brass band, 
orchestra, etc. 

Our stock of imported musical merchandise is 
equally comprehensive, embracing every known 
article in the line of German and Italian Violin 
Strings, Guitar Strings, Aceordeons, Concertinas, 
Flutes, Piccolos, Clarionets, Harmonicas, Zithers, 
Dulcimers, Violins and Guitars of every grade, 
and a complete line of Brass and German Silver 
Band Instruments of the most approved patterns, 
and of guaranteed quality. All of these goods are 
imported by us direet from the great manufacturers 
of Europe, enabling us to furnish the best goods 
fresh from the hands of the makers, at the lowest 
prices. In our Pianoand Organ Department we can 
confidently promise our patrons unqualified satis- 
faction; our leading instruments being 


THE WEBER PIANO 


AND THE 


STANDARD ORGAN. 


The Weber Piano stands in the very front rank 
of its class, and is unexcelled in every attribute of a 


FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT, 


Its peculiar excellence being its wonderful reso- 
nance, breadth and purity of tone, and perfect ac- 
tion, answering the most. excessive demands, i's 
pliability, rapidity of utterance, and its unap- 
proachable durability—characteristics which se- 
cured for it the highest recognition at the Centen- 
nial exposition. 

The Standard Organ, already recognized in the 
East, where it has stood the test of time, is rapidly 
attaining a wide popularity in the West, by reason 
of its conspicuous musical merits, and the elegance 
of its designs for cases. The manufacturers, 
Messrs. Peloubet, Pelton & Co., are acknowledged 
as perhaps the most progressive men engaged in 
this business, and supported by the most perfect 
machinery, the most skillful and experienced 
workmen, and every known appliance for reducing 
the cost of production, the Instruments of this firm 
may be said to combine, in an unusual degree, the 
maximum of value and the minimum of cost. 

We are also General Northwestern Agents for the 


WHEELOCK PIANO, 


A very reliable instrument, fully guaranteed, And 
which we can furnish at a moderate price. 

We have thoroughly tested these pianos, and can 
recommend them as thoroughly desirable. They 
are powerful in tone, are durable, and stand re- 
markably well in tune; and are elegantly designed 
and finished. We also furnish other good makes. 


The Root Sons Musi Co. 


Valuable Music Books 


VOLUMES OF BOUND SHEET MUSIC. 
Price of each in Cloth, $2.50; Fine Gilt, $3. 


The following are collections of Piano Music. 
THE CLUSTER OF GEMS. 43 pieces of high 
character. 

GLMS OF THE DANCE. 79 of the best pieces 

of new dance music, by the most celebrated com- 

posers. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. 8 splendid and brilliant 
compositions. 

PIANOFORTE GEMS. 100 select piano pieces. 

HOME CIRCLE, Vol. I. 170 easy pieces for be- 
ginners. 

AOME CIRCLE. Vol... 142 pieces, of which | 
22 are for 4-hands. 

PARLOR MUSIC. 2 Vols. 120 easy and popular 

lar pieces. 

CREME DE LA CREME, 2 Vols. & select | 
pieces of some difficulty, suited to advanced | 
players. | 

ptt taal OF GEMS. 9% easy and popular | 
pieces. | 

WELCOME HOME. 70 easy and popular pieces. | 

PEARLS OF MELODY. 5 pieces of moderate | 
difficulty. 

—e ALBUM, 102 pieces. Fine collec- 
tion. 

All the books above named are alike in size, style, 
binding, and price. 

The following are the VOCAL books of the series. 

SUNSHINE OF SONG. 68 popular Songs. 

WORLD OF SONG. % Songs. Great variety. 

cae OF ENGLISH SONG. 79 Songs. New 

OOK. 

HOUSEHOLD MELODIES. 2 Vols. 147 Songs. 

as aad IRISH MELODIES. 10 famous) 
airs. 

SILVER CHORD. 160 Songs. 

GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. 100 German Gems" 

“ SCOITISH * 160 Scottish 
ss SACRED “ 110 of the best. 

SHOWER OF PEARLS. 62 capital Duets. 

WREATH OF GEMS. 9% Songs, quite varied 

SILVER WREATH. 60 Songs, Duets, and Trios. 

OPERATIC PEARLS. 9% Favorite Opera Songs. 

MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal. 











C Opera by Bizet, $2.00. Carmen is an 
armen, opera that has gradually and surely 
won its way to a great popularity. Although the 
book is large, in fact what one might call a ‘* four 
dollar book,”’ it is got up in elegant «tyje, with mu- 
sic and all the words, English and foreign, for $2.00. | 


Ch M4 WILL REMEMBER OUR NEW Amer- 
olrs ican Anthem Book ($1.25), by Jomnsron, 
TENNEY, and ABBEY: an excellent collection of 
easy anthems. Also one thousand or more of separ- 
ate Anthems, Glees, ete., costing about 6 to 10 cents 
each. A great convenience for occasional singing. 

**NEW CANTATAS—Christmas ($1.00, Fall | 
of Jerusalem, (31.00); Joseph's Bondage. 
$1.25): and many others for winter practicc of 
Choirs and Societies. Send for lists! 





Emerson's Anthem Book, {°)*:’ 


EMERSON. A very superior Anthem Book. 


; COMIC OPERA BY SUPPE. 
Boccaccio, English Text by Dexter SMITH. 
Price $2.00. 

Mr. Smith has done a work in freeing this 
fine and popular opera from objectionable words, 
and it is now in a state to be enjoyed by the best 
American audiences. 


Ssbe's Art of Singing and Vocal Culture 


Price 50 CENTS. 

Books for Vocal Training usually contain com- 
plete sets of exercises, and directions enough for 
the teacher ;—and no more. But this little book 
gives the ‘‘seience”’ and reason for every step of 
»rogress, is a standard work in Europe, and has 

een well translated by A. W. Donn. most prac- 
tical and important essay. 


BQ@S” Any book sent, post-free, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston., 


| ular 


| Library—Vol. VI. 


THE LATEST AND BEST! 
New Music Books. 


BRAINARD’S DOLLAR METHOD FOR PIANO- 
FORTE. A new elementary instruction book, bound 
in boards, Price $1.00. 

This new method will meaty a want long felt for 
a good elementary instruction book. containing all 
that is necessary for the - il until ready to take 
uP a more complete work, like BRAINARD'’s New 
METHOD, and the studies and compositions of our 
leading writers. In addition to a full elementar 
course and useful studies and exercises this wor 
contains a pleasing selection of ‘“‘Amusements,” 
easy songs, and piano pieces. It will certainly be 
extensively used. 


FIRESIDE FAVORITES. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
hig Fa I. Acoliection of beautiful and pop- 
ngs with choruses by favorite authors. 

Bound in beards. Ba in flexible cloth, gilt sides 





| and red edges, $1. 


This new and attractive volume probably contains 
more popular songs than any work of the kind yet 
published. In it will be found such universal fa- 
vorites, as “‘Somebody’s Coming when the Dew- 
drops fall,” “ Little Spring beside my Cabin Home,” 


| ** How the Gates Came Ajar,”’ “ Little ae 


Kitty I'm Coming,’’ *‘ Phantom Footsteps,’ 
many others. It promises to have an immense 
saie, 


PIANIST’S PASTIME. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol. II. A collection of choice piano mu- 
sic by eminent compannas. Bound in boards, $1.00; 
in flexible cloth, gilt sides, and red edges, $1.50. 

Pianists of moderate ability will welcome this 
new volume, which contains a very fine selection 
of piano music of the best class. At the low price 
at which it is offered it must meet with a large sale. 


PEARLS OF SONG. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol. II. Beautiful ballads by the leading 
English and American writers. ud in boards, 
$1.00; in flexible cloth, gilt sides, red edges, $1.50. 

This is a new book for lovers of the better claés 
of songs and ballads. It contains some of the best 
productions of Sullivan, Molloy, Pinsuti, Adams, 
Marion, and other Vey | writers, and is 
well worthy a place in any 8 library. 


QUEEN OF THE WALTZ. Brainard’s Dollar Mu- 
sical Library—Vol. 1V. Brilliant and ular 
Waltzes by the best waltz writers. Bound tn ecente, 
$1.00; in flexible cloth, gilt sides, red edges, $1.50. 


ible cloth are very handsome volumes, and particu- 
larly adapted for Christmas gifts. 


MUSICAL EVENINGS. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 
Library—Vol..V. New music for Violin (or Flute) 
and Piano, Bound in boards, $1.00; in flexible cloth, 
gilt sides and red edges, $1.50. Same for Violin 
Solo, 50 cents 

This is a splendid collection of music for Violin 
and Piano, entirely new and very attractive. The 
Violin part is also published in a  camaeyed volume, 

out 


and can be used either with or wi the piano 
accompaniment. ; 
FRESH GARLANDS. Brainard’s Dollar Musical 


dance music for Piano- 
forte or Parlor Organ, by Chas. Kinkel. Bound in 
poaaene $1.00; in flexible cloth, gilt sides, red edges, 

1.50. ‘ 

This collection of bright and pleasing Waltzes, 
Polkas, Marches, Galops, Masurkse’ de. is eqnally 
well adapted for Piano or Reed Organ. There has 
been a —— sonene for Popo y- ots Lam | 
that can a ona we par 
‘Fresh Gavian s’’ contain just such eslecticns and 
will no doubt be eagerly sought after by the thou- 
sands of young music lovers who have reed organs 
in their homes. 


AT HOME. Brainard’s Dollar Musical Li- 
; urris on airs from all the 
latest Operas forthe Piano. Bound in $1.00; 
in flexible cloth, gilt sides and edges, $1.50. 

This new book will certainly meet with t fa- 
vor from lovers of operatie music, contai , as it 
does, arrangements from nearly all the modern op- 
eras. 


Enlarged vised and improved Merz. 172 
nla: ,Te 
large pages. Elegantly bound. Poin 42.50. 

Mr. Merz has here given us a modern instruction 


book for Reed Organs, worthy of his reputation as 
a musician and tanta. pte! fg is made clear 
and plain to the pupil and teacher. 





§, BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers, 





C. H) DITSON & CO., JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


843 B’ dway, New York. Cincinnati, O. 


With “HEART AND VOICE;” New Sabbath School Book; ready in April. 


CLEVELAND and CHICAGO. 
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BRAINARD’S 
Dollar Musical Library! 


We call the atention of the musical public to our new series of Dollar Music Books, which will be found the best and cheapest collections of new 
and popular vocal and instrumental music yet published. The music contained in the Dollar Series has been seleeted with great care, from our exten- 
sive catalogues and includes only our best and most popular publications. Each volume is complete in itself, sheet music size, elegantly printed on 
heavy tinted paper, and the whole series will be uniform in style, binding and price. The following volumes are now ready: 


Dollar Musical Library—Vol I. 


FIRESIDE FAVORITES ! 


A Choice Collection of 
Beautiful and Popular Songs with Choruses, by Favorite 
Authors. 














A glance at the following list of con such favor- 
as ‘ 's coming when the Dew. Fall,” * tom Foot- 
” ‘How the Gates Came Ajar,” “‘Little Robin tell Kitty I’m Coming,” 
etc., will show the character of this new 
FIRESIDE FAVORITES. 
SS 
Little beside ONS EN Cupeevesess w. ere 
Break into iful Blossoms. .........sccessee od bébooses E. H. Wi | 
Aeis Back Again Little Girl... .......scecccscecceeseeees ve 
Spats We ai Paes Gens hacks Aguada Vee 
Se Carus d cosuinbbes éabah ection ‘i ae o—- 
Jes sy Boone  \ghuampeergateatapeeppeemene oa 
=n iinanksceunsoespanteseenshaubseonbs a 
, 2 a RRS ORRRRRREE > 
In We Res occ ens sec ceccncccencssan dive coccevescovee A. H. Rosewig 
ey ee Cates oe bs ow ngudibaeitane socensebuedéoat Geo. F. Root 
Robin Tell Kitty I'm Coming...........+2+-s00000s Geo. W. 
li i. ne oc'0b abode neonbnd ecnccevanenieeneece 
Motee emeren eae Donan eR eR TS E. H. 
“] |. 8 hyplenguescaietensranaeese -ccoganee =e m7 
oe Dees Beli Day hesciken a dubens ent seoweerenerse aa Dunes 
‘When Mary was a Lassic.........+...ssssseeseses seeatachotet Vv. 
Dollar Musical _Library—Vol IL. 
PIANIST’S PASTIME! 
he 
A Collection of 


_ New and Choice Piano Music by Celebrated Writers, 
The music in this volume is of about the fourth grade, that is suitable 


for pianists of ility, and each pi be found worthy the 
. ability, piece y 

CONTENTS OF PIANIST’S PASTIME. 

Penal eSaive— Mog TRF ROMO snes we ciwwecovesccccscccc cscs Fr. Behr 

Summer Nights i without wordS.........0+0+++4 

Teufel’s March. NED. oon cere Siang nenceseieceunl F. Von 

Love's Gn Gate. . ce ccsucvcccvscovcscd Henri Van 

Angel’s Dream. (Reve D’un Ange)...........seecescseeessseee G. 


Polka des Tambourins .... ......0+secevseececvecs eon auae Emile Waldteufel 
ils isons sc cebivsrscdupsusdecosvere cues Wn. 2 

en ronson og ee eee 

Breeze of the South—Valse..... oressyeoscrtves dicctesceveswen Lafuente 

Fag Soa bins slpues 60% cpasbuckiw cossetiiesequtesae pveed teens Jungmann 

Ld i cewre ct converse saticudeese wuidn dues bss so cvac ic. PERIMRD 

Worry Tie ti ri Tee J. Resch 

C§erndle Sang. scseccsccccvccsecscenscvevecsssesvenessccceses R. Schumann 





Dollar Musical Library—Vol. III. 


PEARLS OF SONG! 


A Collection or 
New and Standard Ballads by Eminent Composers. 


This new collection of first-class songs will be welcomed by singers 
here. Each one isa gem, and many standard concert and parlor 
songs will be noticed among the list of contents. 


CONTENTS OF PEARLS OF SONG. 


eR ack i neers ches cckece sebedoccesscceseses Collin Coe 
PE EE, DUPER su wiSwonos be ve sceynedec Sec cn cccccc ese Wilson G. Smith 
Re.» bn dentin cd cob seins covecceccsseocccceccss Geo. W. Persley 
aS oRWE SN SwhOs be cewsvccsecesoccccs cece .W. C. Levey 
By-lo-Land—Cradle Song. ........-+sscesceseseecssseseseccss J. C. Macy 
RPMI oN nccece socdescevevnes ceseesorcgeoccccccee Arthur Sullivan 
IE DROID dis sock coubsose ovenbs coeseccceree ses C. Pinsuti 
If Dought Deeds my Lady Please ...........--cseesesses: Arthur Sullivan 
i chvds > Sppnnbeinbibe eeidepediowes tcédudownsececsese ns G. Linley 
Good Wight, Good iiighs, sy Chita cb eoccceccvecseceece TT ot 
; i i GF Gs oe vecc cc csc cence ilson G. Smith 
até 2-2 00ccch bbilebebwie evwudevevecethaece dius tee ; C. Macy 
Nac adieu sd vendesanosnedsocessteccouns cece Munn, Jr. 
BD subs cesvcedénds oipntsbnepascosccccesesee seed Chas. Coote 
EMI a5 0660 sc ncbadposdgpinies enewonegenead ov such shixe C. Pinsuti 
AMIE... 2 once econ sews cecsccceeeeeeeeeterscseceseseecssersee L. Molloy 
PU uicstelud ducsebencdetGnsscccsbesoseceses as. C. Macy 
N EET onurntvensersaerdus ebatensonrecsess eq A. Sullivan 
ONCY LC... 2 enw cece crcccenecccsessesseneecescusesensecsceee S. Adams 
eee eererecveccvesesseecesscccgecccccccesces W. C. Levey 
UG Uh daudirddhos spuandveseconecocdescecsessecess Marion 
Guntey Fe i nthdiditbacakhnnd sued ehebedecocsces once cece S. Adams 
INR adis ptnciseds oe sbecdebccees cb ccccsceecccsceece arion 
Polich | Sh, LA RS» odinsacccence cd ccvessce cece Marion 
When PC icscsnnnupebsceoansgessooccesccs Rosabel 
‘lwo BAPEES. scccsceneccccccosenccoonsccccocsccceoccese j. L- Molloy 





Dollar Musical Library—Vol IV. 


QUEEN OF THE WALTZ! 


A Collection of 


Brilliant, New and Popular Waltzes for the Piano by Well 
KnownjWaltz Writers. 
Here we have in one convenient volume of one hundred pages, a se- 


lection of the choicest, most brilliant and pleasing waltzes issued during the 
last few years. No lover of beautiful waltzes will be without this attract- 





ive volume. 
CONTENTS OF QUEEN OFTHE WALTZ. 

EE ATED EES IES OE OT OC OET TT TT TCT TET TEE Jas. C. Macy 
i ir. cvGcecebebcbscebs cucccciecces cece Mueller 

True Love (Trene Liebe) Waltz... ........00s.cccccececescccece Chas. Coote 
No os Sv eeskwccceees cccccesccccsencocs Karl Merz 
i ~ pei itttbtinbowibths bows cos cc cece . —— 
Messenger i ccistbedbdbetuageoeesceesene Chas pote 
Sweet Briar—Valse Brilliante.............+secseeeeceee scene eens G "Ludovic 
oy ome eens We... Sida yeensatpetecs cvecd Anne De jogos 
Sounds tes tht OMO,................ccccccccceccceccccecesae Karl Mers 
anno. occ kc ceccncccbeseceunvé has. Warren 
Angel of Ni Valse Sentimentale............++00+s+00s00: Chas. Kinkel 
cores Ci cnonchacks 5ocescsvenehcncsesadar- Strauss 
SMS UEES os svedcnsscsccoccsesscesccsnesens Emil Ettling 
Holiday ae, ewes ness ctcsncetonsees Jas. C. Macy 
Bride of the Wind Waltzes... ..............c0e0cee-ceeeueuees ss eeM. Oliver 


Price of Each Volume $1.00 Bound in Boards; $1.50 in Flexible Cloth, Red Edges. 


Sold by all Music Dealers or mailed post-paid on receipt of price. Brainard’s Dollar Method for Reed Organ, the most popular organ pook— 
over 50,000 already inuse. Brainard’s Dollar Method for Piano-Forte, a new, complete and easy method of instruction. Can be obtained of any 
Music Dealer for One Dollar. Complete catalogues of valuable Music Books and popular Sheet Music sent free on application. 


Ss. Brainardad’s Sons, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND AND CHICAGO. 





With “HEART AND VOICE;” New Sabbath School Book; ready in April. ‘ 











iv CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


CHICKERING PIANOS, 


EMERSON PIANOS, 


CLOUGH & WARR 


——~-. Do 
I 





— 





: 





N ORGANS 


Instruments sold on easy monthly payments, or rented by the quarter at low rates. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


SOHMER 


The SUPERIORITY of the 
“* SOHMER” Pianos is recognized 








and acknowledged by the highest mu- 





sical authorities, and the demand 





for them is as steadily increasing as 





their merits are becoming more br. 





tensively known. 





A New Cantata by Geo, F. Root 


introducing the Characteristic Music 
of the Different Nations. 


This interesting new work, while quite easy ot 
performance, is the most highly effective of all its 
author's productions. The idea—a very happy one 
—is a competition of different nations, musically. 
but all uniting at last under the “stars and stripes”’ 
in a grand finale, founded on the well known mel- 
odies, sung in an intermingled way, and surrounded 
by a climax growing out of the previous themes of 
the Cantata. 

In all, the Cantata has thirty numbers, and will 
take from one hour to one and a halfin performance. 
It may be given either with or without stage etfect 
and costumes. 

There are splendid specimens of the songs of 


England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, ltaly, and Ireland, 


and the “land where all are welcome, and 
where all unite.” Price, $1.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


CINCINNATI, 0. 





















A New collection of Anthems, Chants, 
etc., for opening and closing public worship, 
also adapted to the wants of 


CONVENTIONS AND SOCIETIES. 


—-3¥— 


Cc. C. Case and C. C, Williams, 





Full of bright Solos, Duets, Anthems, Chants, ete,, 
| for church service and all other Sacred occasions. 


| Easy Anthems for Amateur Choirs. 
‘Reng more dificult for skillful singers. 


Not only the best works of the editors, but also 
choice contributions from twenty-five writers, and 
| the brightest Anthems of the late P. P. Bliss. The 
| pages of ‘Church Anthems”’ are larger than usual; 
| price the same, $7.50 per dozen: single copies 75 
cents by mail. Specimen page free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





Cincinnati, 0. | 














Peceived FIRST MEDAL of 
Merit and Diploma of Honor at the 








Centennial ::xhibition. Superior to 
all others in Tone, Durability, and 
Finish. Have the indorsement of 











NEW YORE. 
THEORY « MUSIC 


A complete, clear, and practicable course in 
THOROUGH BASS, HARMONY, 
AND COMPOSITION. 


«Its simplicity wae Bp et Rage pad 











Sent post paid on receipt of $1. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cinciunati, 0, 





